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is about to arise in connection with the Anglo- 

Russian Treaty. The President of the Trades 
Union Congress intimated in his Presidential address on 
Monday that Labour would treat the question of ratifi- 
cation as a major issue, and the vote upon it as a vote 
of confidence. Mr. Purcell, however, has no authority 
to speak for the Cabinet, and was probably voicing only 
his own personal views. Meanwhile, the Liberal Party 
has issued an official pamphlet pulling the Treaty to 
pieces, describing it as “ grotesque,” an “ elaborate 
mummery,” “something which Parliament cannot 
honestly approve.” Mr. Asquith, Mr. Lloyd George, 
and Sir John Simon have all expressed a similar opinion. 
We may take it therefore as certain that the Treaty 
will not be ratified. 

* * * 

Accordingly the centre of interest shifts to the ques- 
tion of whether the Government will or will not decide 
to appeal to the country on this issue. It is certainly 
difficult to see how it can remain in office after having 
been defeated on a great question of international policy. 
On the other hand, the case against an appeal to the 
country is exceedingly strong. There are a good many 
Labour members who appear to think that on such an 
issue they could gain votes and seats by arguing that 
the other two parties were defeating their honest efforts 
to increase trade and employment. But such calcula- 
tions seem to us to be based on too low an estimate of 
the intelligence of the electorate. A rotten Treaty is a 
totten Treaty, and Mr. Ponsonby’s Treaty happens to 
be extremely vulnerable not merely from the point of 
view of the expert, but from that of the platform 
Speaker. Moreover, it is known that nearly half of the 
members of the Cabinet are opposed to the Treaty— 


[ seems likely that a serious political situation 


an unfavourable situation for an appeal to the country ! 
When he announced his intention to sign, Mr. MacDonald 
very strongly emphasised the fact that Parliament would 
have a further opportunity of discussing the Treaty. 
It is therefore open to him to say that he will accept the 
decision of the House of Commons. We hope and 
believe that that is the course he will take. 
* . * 


Nevertheless, the rejection of a Treaty after the Prime 
Minister’s signature has been affixed to it cannot be 
regarded as anything but a very serious matter. It 
will be a heavy blow to the prestige not merely of the 
Labour Government, but of Great Britain. And for 
that blow Mr. MacDonald will be entirely responsible. 
A minority Government can have no justification for 
pursuing a party policy in foreign affairs. In addressing 
foreign countries it is the duty of any Prime Minister 
to make sure that he is speaking in the name of a great 
majority of his fellow-countrymen—even a bare maj- 
ority ought not to satisfy him in this connection. Mr. 
MacDonald not only did not trouble to obtain any such 
assurance beforehand, but persisted in his determination 
to sign, against the wishes of more than a third of his 
own Cabinet and after he had received ample notice 
that a very large majority—probably a two to one 
majority—of the House of Commons were opposed to 
his policy. If his signature is dishonoured, as doubtless 
it will be, he has only himself to blame; but unfor- 
tunately he will not be the only sufferer. He will have 
wantonly destroyed a very valuable national asset, 
namely the reputation which Great Britain has hitherto 
possessed for keeping its foreign policy clear of party 
politics and honouring its bonds. It seems difficult 
not to think that Mr. MacDonald's decision to sign the 
Anglo-Russian Treaty was dictated solely by considera- 
tions—mistaken considerations, as we believe—of the 
party advantage which might thereby be gained. From 
all points of view it is a most unfortunate business. 
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The result of the vote of the Reichstag on the London 
Agreement—that is to say, on the Bills designed to 
put the Dawes Report into immediate effect—was 
far more satisfactory than anyone had expected. A 
large number of Nationalists voted with the Government 
and the two-thirds majority necessary to pass the 
Railway Bill was obtained with a considerable surplus. 
To all intents and purposes, therefore, the Dawes 
scheme may be said to be already in operation. The 
question of the necessary loan has still to be decided, 
but half of it is said to have already been underwritten 
in New York, and though there may be greater diffi- 
culties over here, it is impossible to suppose that 
London, with some help, perhaps, from Paris and 
Brussels, will fail to provide the other half. There 
remains the problem of how rapidly the Ruhr is to be 
evacuated, and behind that the far more difficult 
problem of how long the occupation of the Rhine 
provinces is to continue. But, in the entirely new 
atmosphere created by the London Agreement, and 
by the practical adoption of the Dawes scheme, the 
amicable sclution of these problems should not present 
insuperable difficulties. There seems to be no doubt 
that Poincaréism is dead at last. 

* * * 

The Assembly of the League of Nations, which has 
opened this week, lacks nothing as a spectacle. There 
is a galaxy of Cabinet Ministers, diplomats, and 
Premiers with Mr. MacDonald and M. Herriot as the 
bright particular stars. The popular Press has, of 
course, told us all we want to know about the state of 
the heroes’ health, the cut of their clothes and their 
hearty handshakes. As for the business, by common 
consent the problem of disarmament overshadows all 
the rest. It is too early as we write to comment 
fully on Mr. MacDonald’s speech. But we believe that 
he was speaking for the vast majority of the people in 
this country and in the British Dominions when he 
argued against the Draft Treaty of Mutual Assistance 
and in favour of the principle of arbitration. This, 
we are convinced, is the right line for the League to 
take, slow and difficult though the process may be of 
getting the rule of law substituted for the rule of 
force. The French—the French Right, at any rate— 
cling like limpets to their old rock of alliances, and we 
shall be agreeably surprised if any substantial agreement 
is reached at Geneva. Nevertheless, we do not belittle 
the importance of the discussions; the problems of 
security and disarmament are at last being handled 
by men who both want peace and are not mere voices 
crying in the wilderness. Of other matters of moment 
at Geneva, we note the presence of a group of Germans 
under Count Kessler, prospecting for the entry of 
Germany into the League. It is to be hoped that the 
Assembly, stimulated by Mr. MacDonald’s emphatic 
words, will invite her and that she will accept. The 
chief obstacle, according to present rumours, is not 
France, but certain minor Powers who are reluctant 
to give up their chance of a permanent seat on the 
Council in order to leave the place there that the 
Germans quite properly demand. We sympathise with 
the feelings of Spain and Brazil. But it will be a 
deplorable biow to the League if their egotism triumphs 


over common sense. 
* * * 


At the Trades Union Congress, the resolution con- 


— 


ferring increased powers on the General Council has 
been carried practically without challenge. This js 
an important development; for in previous years 
similar resolutions have been overwhelmingly rejected, 
The change implies a growing realisation among 
Trade Union leaders that, under modern conditions, 
no single Union can stand alone, and that the existing 
rivalries and divisions involve the whole movement 
in loss of both efficiency and prestige. It does not, 
as the Communists are fain to believe, imply any 
shifting of opinion to the left; for the General Council 
is likely to use its new co-ordinating powers, not for 
the promotion of greater strike movement, but for 
prevention. When the General Council has intervened 
in the past, its influence has been cast uniformly on 
the side of moderation and peaceful adjustment, 
This is likely to remain true under the new conditions, 
Large strikes involve dislocation, and throw out of 
work many Trade Unionists who have nothing to 
gain. Naturally, save when a matter of principle is 
involved, the influence of the movement as a whole 
is usually on the side of peace. We may expect from 
the new policy, not any accession of militancy, but 
more effective action for the clearing up of those inter- 
Union disputes which are a nuisance to everyone 
concerned—to employers and to the public as well as 
to Trade Unionists themselves. 
* * * 
” The Communist left wing has been very vocal at 
the Trades Union Congress this week ; but there is no 
sign of any increase in its voting strength. The 
resolutions promoted by the minority group have been 
one after another summarily rejected. First came 
the attempt to force the pace on the question of a 
“united front” between the rival Trade Union 
Internationals. This was duly defeated. The pro- 
posal to admit the local Trades Councils to affiliation 
with Congress was next overwhelmingly rejected; 
and the same fate met the proposal that the largely 
Communist Unemployed Worker’s Committee should 
be allowed to affiliate. In the abstract, there is a good 
deal to be said in favour of these proposals; and, 
undoubtedly, the principal reason for their rejection 
was that they would have provided a backstairs way 
of entry for an increased body of Communists into the 
Congress. There is no sign that the undoubtedly strong 
current of criticism of the Labour Government and its 
policy is sweeping the Trade Unions into the Com- 
munist net. Indeed, it is remarkable that so much 
organisation and subsidised propaganda should, m 
face of the unrest bred of unemployment, provoke so 
little response. The British Trade Union movement 
is not easily shaken from its moorings. It has many 
faults ; but among them is not that tendency to follow 
fashion and take up with each new idea with which 
opponents sometimes charge it. Now that the ups 
and downs of the war and post-war periods are over 
Trade Unionism has resumed its slow and steady march 
of ideas and organisation. 
* * * 

The Farmers’ Union has announced the breakdown 
of the negotiations which have been proceeding between 
it and the milk distributors, and has recommended 
all its members to refrain from entering into fresh 


contracts for the supply of milk through the existing 
channels. Farmers are recommended to make emer 
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gency arrangements ‘for supply to hospitals and 
institutions and to the general public. Meanwhile, 
the Farmers’ Union is to approach the Co-operative 
Societies, which are not represented on the distributors’ 
committee, with a view to a separate arrangement 
for supply through Co-operative channels. This 
amounts, in effect, to a threatened strike of farmers 

inst the Milk Trust. United Dairies, Ltd., replies 
through the advertisement columns of the newspapers 
with a manifesto, pointing out the advantages which 
it ensures to the farmer through its factory facilities 
for the use of milk not required in its liquid form. 
The question at issue is, of course, the price to be paid 
by the distributors to the farmers. It is widely held 
that of the final selling price the farmer gets too little, 
and too much is absorbed in distributive costs and 
charges; and it is stated that the Co-operative Societies 
are able to distribute milk at a much lower cost. At 
present, the farmers state, the distributors are trying 
to pass on to them the whole cost of the reduction 
in milk prices to the public. We hope that the farmers 
will not be content merely with standing out for a 
higher price; but will make the dispute the occasion 
for trying to get the system of milk distribution im- 
proved, and brought under their own co-operative 
control. Producer and consumer have a common 
interest in reducing distributive charges to the lowest 


int. 
“a * * * 


The Minister of Labour, after his final rebuff by the 
Covent Garden employers, did what he ought to have 
done much sooner, and appointed a Court of Inquiry 
toreport on the dispute. It is too soon yet for comment 
on the proceedings, as the Court is still sitting. But in 
this, as on some previous occasions, we notice a tendency 
towards an interpretation of the Court’s functions 
narrower than in early inquiries under the Act, or than 
the intention with which we believe it to have been 
framed. When the Dockers’ Inquiry was held in 1920, 
the Court felt no hesitation, not only in pronouncing 
on the facts, but also in recommending positive terms 
of settlement. It issued what was in effect an award, 
though of course its decision was not binding on either 
ag In recent cases, on the other hand, there has 

n a marked tendency, encouraged by the employers, 
for Courts of Inquiry to hold that it is their business to 
declare the facts of the dispute without proposing defin- 
ite terms of settlement. In our view, such an interpre- 
tation almost wholly destroys the value of the Act. 
Certainly the Court should not be armed with compul- 
sory powers, but it should be able to give a clear lead, 
both to the parties and to the public, and to pronounce 
not only on the facts, but also on the merits of the dis- 
pute. Of course, it is all the better in many cases if 
the Court can induce the parties to settle directly, and 
so avoid the necessity for a pronouncement. But, 
where this cannot be secured, surely the Court’s business 
is to give its opinion as to the terms upon which the 
dispute might be or ought to be settled. 

* * * 


The relations between the Co-operative Movement and 
the Trade Unions which organise Co-operative employ- 
ees, continue to give trouble. The Unions, with the 
support of the Trades Union Congress, stand out for 
the fullest rights of collective bargaining in relation to 

operative wages and conditions, while the Co-oper- 
ative Wholesale Society claims a discretionary power 
im applying to its employees automatically wage 
Variations made by Trade Boards or other negotiating 
machinery in the wages and conditions of workers 
, Onging to the trades which it employs. The matter 
Co tened to come to a head at the Trades Union 
: er but the General Council, anxious to avoid 
a reak with the Co-operative Movement, secured 

journment for a year to enable further negotiations to 








proceed. At the same time, it was plainly intimated 
that, failing agreement, the Congress would have to 
withdraw from the arrangements now in force for arbi- 
tration in disputes arising between the Co-operative 
Movement and its employees. The question is difficult. 
The Unions are naturally inclined to expect a higher 
standard from Co-operators than from other employees. 
But Co-operators point out that they are in competition 
with these employers, and cannot afford to incur higher 
costs. The position is aggravated by the fact that 
Co-operative production is largely concentrated in 
trades in which wages are low, so that outside standards 
often yield less than a proper living wage. It is to be 
hoped that, even if a fully satisfactory solution is impos- 
sible, the two movements will manage to compromise 
their differences. A struggle between the workers 
organised as producers and the same workers organised 
as consumers is not an edifying spectacle. 
* * * 


An Irish correspondent writes: There has been no 
— response by Southern political leaders to Mr. 
ohn Devoy’s appeal to substitute a policy of reunion 
with Ulster by consent for rectification of “an English- 
made artificial boundary.” Things, however, are 
known to be moving behind the scenes, and as a result 
of the Irish-American pressure which Mr. Devoy is 
empowered to apply, new combinations are taking 
shape. Mr. de Valera, with a lively fear that he may 
find himself isolated, is vigorously stirring up the dust 
of old controversies to prove that but for the iniquitous 
Treaty settlement partition would never have become 
ractical politics. Unfortunately for Republicans, their 
eader overlooked Document No. 2, which, as the 
Government Publicity Department reminds him, 
adopted word for word the Ulster clauses of the settle- 
ment. It cannot be said that the public are much 
impressed by these exchanges, which confirm Mr. 
Devoy’s view that Southern parties are separated by 
personal differences rather than by opposing political 
principles. Ireland which wants to know how Mr. 
de Valera proposes to deal with Sir James Craig in 1924, 
is not enlightened by the publication of letters written 
to Mr. Lloyd George in 1921. There is a deepening 
conviction that even if rival leaders could save their 
faces by securing the enforcement of the Boundary 
clause, or even Document No. 2, neither of these devices 
would touch the real problem of the Northern minority. 
A Belfast Nationalist paper points out that the trans- 
ference of Tyrone mot Donianadh to the Free State 
would still leave between 70 and 80 per cent. of the 
Catholics of the Six Counties under the Belfast Parlia- 
ment, and the deduction is obvious that to secure fair 
terms for these people, for whom Article XII. makes 
no provision, would far outweigh the most showy terri- 

torial gains. 

* * * 

Meanwhile the Belfast leaders are doing little to make 
smooth the path of peace-makers in the South. Last 
week-end thousands of Orangemen, protected by armed 

lice, invaded the rampantly Nationalist town of 

ewry to hold a demonstration at which the Northern 
Minister of Labour declared that whatever the wishes 
of the inhabitants might be, the town would never be 
surrendered to the Free State. This was an act as 
provocative as the mobilisation at this juncture of 
sections of the C specials for intensive military training. 
Attempts are also being made, as during the pre-war 
Carson campaign, to rank British troops on the anti- 
Nationalist side. Fortunately this scheme is not likely 
to develop, and a good effect has been produced, both 
in the North and the South, by the issue of a military 
order last week directing that officers and men who 
had joined the Orange Institution should resign mem- 
bership immediately and report their resignations to 
their commanding officers. 
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ZAGHLUL PASHA AND THE 
SUDAN 


HE report that the projected conference be- 
tween Zaghlul Pasha and Mr. MacDonald 
has been called off must rouse grave anxiety, 

both in Egypt and in this country. It was clear, of 
course, that the uneasily sleeping dog of the Sudan 
could not lie much longer. Indeed, it has had some 
ominous proddings during the last month from local 
hotheads. But the British people and the saner ele- 
ments of the Egyptian people had hoped for a prudent 
awakening—for a calm and friendly discussion between 
two statesmen, facing realities and prepared to negotiate 
honestly for our mutual interests. Now, if rumour 
is true, the dog is like to be kicked—wantonly 
and dangerously. It is not Mr. MacDonald who 
administers the kick, as has been suggested in some 
quarters. His desire to meet Zaghlul is as strong as 
ever; his invitation remains open. The refusal comes 
apparently from Zaghlul himself, and the decision 
which he is reported to have announced to his Cabinet 
seems to have upset many calculations in Alexandria. 
If the decision is a firm one, it argues a degree of stu- 
pidity and intransigence in the Egyptian Prime Minister 
which is to us unaccountable. Zaghlul has, like other 
politicians in difficulties, committed errors of judgment. 
He has, above all, in this matter of the Sudan got 
himself and his countrymen into a false position. But 
he had here his opportunity of extricating himself, 
and we hoped—and many in Egypt also hoped—that 
he would take it. To refuse the chance is to leap out 
of the frying pan into the fire. 

The heady nationalism of the Egyptians has led 
them into two capital mistakes. The first is their claim 
to the sole sovereignty of the Sudan. It is a claim that 
is good neither in law nor in equity. Egypt lost the 
Sudan forty years ago, after a long period of misgovern- 
ment, and when the Dervish power was finally over- 
thrown in 1898 it was not Egypt that overthrew it, but 
the joint attack of Egypt and Great Britain. It is true 
that two-thirds of the cost of reconquering the country 
fell on the Egyptian treasury and one-third upon us, and 
that two-thirds of Lord Kitchener’s troops came from 
the Egyptian army, and one-third from the British. 
But a large proportion of the Egyptian Army forces 
were Sudanese and the brunt of the fighting 
fell on the British and Sudanese units. We recall 
these facts, not in order to cast any aspersions 
on Egypt, but merely to show the absurdity 
of the Cairo coffee-house legend that the Egyptians 
won back the Sudan. The Egyptians, in fact, had 
about as much chance of winning back the Sudan 
by themselves as the Spaniards of winning back their 
empire in America. After the reconquest, the Sudan 
was put, by the Anglo-Egyptian Convention of 1899, 
under a “Condominium.” This, in theory, made 
Egypt and Great Britain more or less equal partners 
in the administration. In practice, of course, since 
Egypt was then under our tutelage, it meant that the 
real authority and responsibility lay with us. Nobody 
suggests that in these twenty-five years we have abused 
our authority or been false to our responsibility. It 
is admitted, alike by our bitterest opponents in Egypt 
and by the most vigilant critics of imperialism at home, 
that we have done well in the Sudan—and done well 
not merely for ourselves, but for the Sudanese and 
for the interests of Egypt. The'Egyptians, then, have 
no legal right to turn us out of the Sudan. Nor can 





es 


they claim any such right in equity. When Zaghlul 
Pasha declares that “the Sudan forms part of Egypt and 
Egypt cannot live without the Sudan,” he is i 
rhetorical nonsense, and he knows it. Egypt certainly 
cannot live without the Sudan in the sense that 
cannot live without the Nile, whose upper waters 
flow through the Sudan. But nobody denies Egypt's 
right to her water supply, and it has been made 
abundantly clear, from the very beginning of this 
controversy that we should deal with her justly, 
and even generously, in that matter. For the rest, 
the Sudan is not a part of Egypt. The ethnological 
arguments put forward by the Egyptians are pre- 
posterous, and the “ self-determination”’ arguments 
are cool impudence. The vast majority of the inhabi- 
tants of the Sudan are negroes or Hamitic tribes or 
Arabs. They are not Egyptians, and many of them 
actively dislike and distrust the Egyptians. To hand 
them back to Egypt in the name of self-determination 
would be about as bad a joke as to hand back the 
Croats to Hungary—save, perhaps, that the Croats 
might at least expect efficient administration, and the 
Sudanese could expect nothing of the sort. But the 
point is not worth labouring; the Sudanese have made 
it clear that they do not want Egyptian, but British 
government. Most of us, in these days, are a little 
shy of the old boasts and catchwords—the “White 
Man’s burden” and the rest—with which we used 
to satisfy our consciences. But in the Sudan, at least, 
we cannot be charged with hypocrisy. We are there, 
and we shall stay there, for the good of the Sudanese 
no less than for our own. 


The second error of the Egyptian nationalists has 
been their miscalculation of British public opinion. 
When they were struggling for their own independence, 
they knew they could count on powerful support in this 
country. They were appealing to our honour, to 
our pledges solemnly given and to our respect for 
liberty, and when Lord Curzon and his Die-hard 
friends opposed the independence of Egypt they were 
in conflict not merely with the Egyptian people, but 
with the overwhelming majority of their own people. 
But the Sudan is a very different matter. When 
Mr. MacDonald declares that we shall not abandon 
the Sudan, he has every section of British opinion behind 
him, Socialists as well as Conservatives, idealists as 
well as realists. There is not one person in ten thousand 
in this country, we venture to say, who thinks that 
we ought to make a present of the Sudan to King 
Fuad. We are not surprised, of course, that that 
fact is not appreciated by the masses in Egypt ; their 
new constitution has not yet worked the miracle of 
providing them with full and accurate information 
about the remoter nations of Europe. But we are 
surprised that a man of Zaghlul’s ability and experience 
should not realise our attitude, or that, if he does 
realise it, he should make no attempt to waken his 
followers out of their daydreams. They believe, t 
seems, that, if only they persist in their obstinacy, 
they will get what they want, that our Labour Govern 
ment are soft in the heart if not in the head, and ready, 
when they have roared awhile to please the Imperialists, 
to coo away a million square miles to please the 
Communist Party of Great Britain. It is a vain 
and the sooner it is exploded the better, for it blocks 
the way to that settlement that we both urgently 
need. There is not the slightest desire on our part to 
overreach the Egyptians or to refuse any of theif 
legitimate claims. If we cannot agree by 
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iation about the water question, we should be 
for an inquiry by independent experts, and 
for the eventual establishment of a permanent Nile 
Commission on which Egypt might have equal repre- 
gntation with us. Beyond that, there are financial 
considerations. The Sudan is in debt to Egypt, 
and Egypt is entitled to guarantees on that head. 
She can also fairly ask us to relieve her of the heavy 
cost that is entailed by the maintenance of her army 
in the Sudan. All these things Zaghlul Pasha can 
have for the asking—his water, his money, our friend- 
ship, a secure frontier and a prosperous and peaceful 
neighbour behind him. The one thing he cannot have 
is the right to turn the Sudan into a bear-garden. 
To ask for that is to cry for the moon. 

But what is to happen if the reports of Zaghlul’s 
intransigence are true? Technically, until the 
“reserved questions”’’ are settled, the status quo 
continues. But the status quo in the Sudan is becoming 
an ugly thing, and the indefinite postponing of a 
settlement can only worsen the situation. We have 
no knowledge of Zaghlul’s hopes or fears or ex- 
pectations; it may be that his age and his failing 
health and the difficulties of office in Egypt have 
worn him down and left him without any policy at 
all in the Sudan. But there can be no doubt about 
our policy. We do not want to quarrel with Egypt, 
but we are committed to the maintenance of peace 
and orderly administration in the Sudan. If our 
Egyptian partner decides to thwart us in that, we shall 
have no option but to declare the partnership at an end 
and to assume the sole responsibility. Before matters 
come to that pass, however, the Egyptian Government, 
we believe, will cry a halt. They could, if they were 
mad enough, involve us again in bloodshed; but 
they know they could not drive us into the Red Sea. 
They could get no more in the end than they are refusing 
now, and they might well get less. 


ENGLISH SOCIALISM IN 1924 


OTHING is more significant in the world of to-day 
than the collapse of Socialistic doctrines. Only 
a decade ago the outlines of the Socialist policy 
seemed well-defined, and Socialism itself a body of doctrines 
and a programme as clear as the sun at noon-day. Whena 
man said he was a Socialist, you could tell within narrow 
limits what he stood for and what he believed. There were 
differences as to method and rapidity of change. Some 
Socialists thought of Socialism as a product of revolution, 
and some—the greater number—as the result of a prolonged 
course of evolutionary change. But as to the end itself 
they were substantially agreed. The State, democratised 
by the extension of the franchise and the growth of popular 
education, would take upon itself the full burden of conduct- 
ing the national affairs. Industry and commerce would 
ecome departments of State action ; we should all become 
Civil Servants and work for the State in a spirit of mutual 
service. Such an outcome was in line with the actual 
tendency of political affairs. It was in line also with the 
development of industry. The trust was the forerunner of 
nationalisation. 

To-day, all that structure of Socialist ideas lies in ruins. 
Men still call themselves Socialists, probably in greater 
tumbers than ever before. But now, when a man calls 
himself a Socialist, he conveys by the name little information 
about his ideas and beliefs. A few—very few perhaps— 


~ cling to the simple State Socialist faith; far more, 
a nearly all the younger converts, regard the State 
its works with an aloof and critical hostility. Socialism 





is still no doubt a faith; but it is, like the faith of some 
modern Churchmen, a faith that has discarded all its doc- 
trines—a disembodied faith in the soul of a dead idea. 

All this has come out very clearly in the proceedings of 
the past fortnight at the Summer School conducted by the 
Independent Labour Party. The I.L.P. is, or is reputed to 
be, the pioneering propagandist body of Socialism, as well 
as the tail that wags the dog of political Labour. It is 
supposed to supply the ideas which the great Trade Unions 
then accept and finance. What the I.L.P. thinks to-day 
the Labour Party will think to-morrow. But the puzzle 
is to discover what the I.L.P. is thinking to-day. The 
discussions at the Cloughton Summer School leave us with 
the impression, not that the I.L.P. has a policy which it is 
endeavouring to press upon the Government, but that, 
having recognised the inadequacy of the old Socialist policy, 
it is seeking feverishly everywhere for a new policy to take 
its place. 

In one sense, this is a healthy sign; for it means that 
the leaders of the I.L.P. are trying to take stock of their 
position in the light of present realities. There was a 
notable tendency to concentrate discussion at Cloughton 
on actual problems of to-day and to-morrow, and to pro- 
pound and argue positive remedies meant for early appli- 
cation. There was much said about next steps in 
agricultural policy, in the control of banking, and in 
industrial legislation, and little about plans to be realised 
on the morrow of the Revolution. The talkers were 
really trying to face things as they saw them in the world 
of fact. But—and this is the really significant thing— 
they were facing the facts in a strictly empirical and 
particularist spirit, as if each problem stood by itself and 
had to be judged on its merits. There was no indication 
of a clear unifying principle in the light of which all problems 
could be seen in their true aspect. In short, in this repre- 
sentative gathering of Socialists, there appeared no common 
basis of Socialist doctrine. 

Much that was said at Cloughton was excellent. Especially 
on the agricultural question, the I.L.P. with its plan for 
collective control of imports and marketing is, we believe, 
working along sound lines. But the disappearance of 
the old State Socialist faith is manifest here also. Gone 
are the days when the Socialist, confronted by the rural 
problem, could declare for nationalisation of the land, 
and look round triumphantly, as if that settled the whole 
matter. The I.L.P. proposes, indeed, State control of the 
industry ; but the distance it has gone from the old faith 
is measured by the form which the proposed control is 
to take. No longer is the Civil Servant to be the agent of 
Socialism ; State control is to be administered through 
the farmers and rural workers organised into a repre- 
sentative authority for agricultural affairs. Guild 
Socialism, if it has not secured acceptance for its own 
schemes, has at any rate made short work of State 
Socialism in its traditional forms. 

It is evident that the members of the Socialist bodies 
have an uneasy sense that the old dogmas of Socialism 
are melting away. This appears plainly in their attitude 
to the Labour Government. Those who defend the 
Government most warmly say that it is not Socialist, and 
is not pursuing a Socialist policy. Now it is the mission 
of the LL.P. to make the Government Socialist and to 
ensure that it shall launch a Socialist programme. But 
what is this programme to be? In discussing the Govern- 
ment, the Cloughton Summer School spoke with two voices. 
One voice commended the Government’s practicality in 
facing immediate issues ; the other blamed it for wandering 
from the straight path of Socialism. Speaker after speaker 
urged that, while it should continue to deal with the 
problems of the day much as it has been dealing with them, 
it should also make a plain declaration of its Socialist 
faith by introducing into Parliament really Socialist 
measures and challenging defeat on this fundamental issue. 
So much was easily said; but on what issue was the 
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fundamental challenge to be made? Nationalisation of 
mines or railways, or even of banks? All these are 
challenges, in a sense. They would arouse the necessary 
opposition ; but would they evoke the no less necessary 
enthusiasm on the Socialist side? There were not wanting 
at Cloughton speakers who held that these things are 
not Socialism. Perhaps they are not; but, if they are 
not, what is ? 

Socialism lives as an idea; it is no longer living as a 
programme. And, even as an idea, can it live long in its 
disembodied state ? Communism has arisen to challenge 
it, and to beat it at its own game of bourgeois-scaring. 
Socialism, now that Communism is in the field, has no 
longer the attraction of seeming to be on the extreme 
left. It has still, no doubt, a faint aroma of human 
brotherhood, and this is its remaining source of strength. 
It still appeals to men’s pacific and friendly impulses and 
emotions, whereas Communism has stolen its old appeal 
to their fighting instinct. But a political creed cannot 
live on moral impulses, however generous. It must include 
a policy as well as a moral rule of life, or it will cease to 
be a gospel for the workaday world and become even as 
the Musical Banks in Erewhon. 

The 1L.L.P. leaders, understanding this, are trying hard 
to find for the old soul of Socialism a new bodily habitation. 
They may succeed in devising a new policy and a good one 
suited for the needs of the day. But we doubt if it will 
be recognisably a Socialist policy, unified by any principle 
reasonably to be called “ Socialist.” It will pick and 
choose, as the Labour Government has picked and chosen, 
among proposals drawn from many schools of thought. 
It will bring forward plans not vitally different from those 
which might be drafted by clever business men, or clever 
Liberals, or clever Conservatives. There will be indeed 
this difference, that the new Socialism, more regardful of 
the claims of the wage-earner, will be less regardful of 
vested interests in property. But, as the plain declarations 
against confiscation made at Cloughton show, this divergence 
is less deep than on the surface it appears. The new 
Socialism makes to property concessions of expediency 
which differ little in practice from admissions of right. 

The new evolutionary Socialism of the I.L.P.—if we are 
still to call it Socialism—is already in conflict and will 
before long be in violent conflict with the revolutionary 
doctrines of Communism. Communism is as definite as 
Socialism is now eclectic and accommodating, except in 
Russia, where, having achieved power, it has also had to 
face the realities of government. Communism in England 
or France can be a faith, because it has no need to be 
really a policy. It lives on its possession of just that 
simplification of issues which is no longer possible for the 
I.L.P. It stands where Socialism stood forty years ago. 
If it succeeds, it will dissolve, as Socialism has dissolved, 
in the deep waters of its own success. 

But there is this difference. The old Socialism was not 
merely a faith, but a scheme. It wanted this and that— 
definite things to be done, the sum of which was Socialism. 
In urging these things, it has left its mark everywhere. 
No party, no body of political or economic opinion, but 
has been deeply influenced by the Socialist ideas whose full 
application it has rejected. This power to influence 
diverse streams of thought was the strength of Socialism. 
Communism, on the other hand, is a “‘ take it or leave it ”’ 
sort of doctrine. It is not a programme in the same 
sense ; it does not admit of eclecticism and partial applica- 
tions. Communism is all or nothing. 

And, as in this country with its living tradition of 
accommodation and adjustment, Communism cannot be 
all, it is doomed, we believe, to be nothing. The virtue 
which has passed out of Socialism has not passed into 
Communism. It has passed to no definite group of men, 
or body of doctrine. It has diffused itself through men 
of many different groups. In a sense this is weakness, 
for only defined groups have the cohesion necessary for 
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effective action. But this is only to say that, while th, 


old groups are in dissolution, the new are yet unformed, 


The new principle of unification is yet undiscovered, 
It is groped for, not only by the I.L.P., but whereye 
men of goodwill are gathered together for the discussion 
of public affairs. When it is found, it will gToup men 
anew—to their surprise often and mortification at their 
strange new companionships. Till it is found men wij 
grope on, trying to find in old faiths firm anchorage fo 
changing opinions. There is upon us a time of transition 
in ideas, when party labels mean ever less, and men un 

in old faiths cling to them only in default of new. “ Loni, 
I believe,” says the Socialist of to-day. But he adds, 
** Help thou mine unbelief.” 


FRANCO-GERMAN ECONOMIC 


ACCORDS 


Paris, September 2nd. 
WA ‘rrnanco a fortnight ago I suggested that a direct 


Franco-German economic understanding wil] 

eventually be reached, whether the Dawes plan 
is workable or not. Since then much has happened to 
confirm my view that the two continental countries are not 
only obliged to come to an accord, but are now conscious 
of the necessity and the inevitability of arrangements con- 
cluded in their common interests. With the new geo- 
graphical division of France and Germany it is imperative 
to have a practical working agreement. Alsace and part 
of Lorraine were restored to France by the treaty of Ver. 
sailles, but they cannot be torn completely away from 
Germany. They are dependent on Germany for markets, 
They are compelled to seek German co-operation in the 
exploitation of their resources and the manufacture of their 
goods. The very disposition of the railways indicates 
sufficiently in which direction the recovered provinces are 
forced to turn. They have undoubtedly ties with France, 
but they have no less unquestionably ties with Germany. 
They may well prove to be a sort of hyphen between 
France and Germany. 

Without wishing to minimise the importance of the 
reparations problem or the advantages which the London 
Conference brought to Europe, I would point out that there 
exists an altogether different and perhaps a more funda- 
mental economic problem. I observe that in England 
there is some misgiving at the prospect of France and 
Germany drawing up a series of conventions, some of them 
between industrial groups and some of them between 
governments. I do not propose to make any comment on 
these British fears. Looking at the matter purely from the 
continental point of view, and without regard to the effect 
on England, it is, I believe, not only logical, but unavoidable 
that France and Germany should ultimately work together. 
Political passions may postpone the date of a general 
economic agreement, but even should there be further 
conflict in Europe, to an agreement we shall come. The 
truth is that the big business interests of France have been 
inclined to make use of the reparations problem for the 
promotion of their own ends. They have not really cared 
overmuch about reparations in themselves—they have 
hardly believed in them ; in putting pressure on Germany 
they have had in mind, not so much the collection of a debt, 
as the driving of a bargain. The occupation of the Rut 
was calculated to help them, but in fact it did not. It 
was impossible to force the hand of the Germans in that 
manner. But the evacuation of the Ruhr and the fostering 
of a new spirit may, and probably will, forward their plans. 

One wondered why M. Poincaré did not, in January 
last, apply for the extension of the economic clauses of 
the Treaty which expire in January next year. He was 
warned repeatedly that he should give a year’s notice 
It seems an incredible piece of neglectfulness and ™ 
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satisfactory explanation has been given. It is possible 
that M. Poincaré supposed it to be useless to invite a rebuff 
from the Council of the League of Nations which had the 
power to prolong or to refuse to prolong the period of appli- 
cation of the commercial provisions. But one would think 
that a lawyer would at any rate have set down his appeal 
in time, whether it was to be pursued or not. It is more 
likely that M. Poincaré did not give notice because he con- 
sidered that a commercial arrangement would be part of 
the Franco-German settlement, and that such settlement 
would be reached within a year. 

However this may be, it is noteworthy that, even in 
regard to dyestuffs, which France can obtain from Germany 
on account of reparations if the Dawes report works, 
there is a tendency to ask for them, not by way of repara- 
tion, but by way of an ordinary commercial transaction. 
This may appear to be strange. It seems to be an attempt 
to throw over the Dawes report and the privileges, possibly 
illusory, which it confers upon France. At any rate, it 
is being urged that a good business convention with the 
German dyestuff trust will be preferable to an insistence 
on obligatory deliveries which are demanded under the 
agreement of London. There has been published on this 
point the opinion of M. Paul Petit, dean of the Faculty of 
Science and Professor of Chemistry at Nancy. He is an 
authority whose opinion must be listened to, but he is 
put forward as an authority only because it suits French 
business interests to give him that réle. He contends that 
obligatory deliveries of a moderate quantity of German 
dyestuffs will not create a satisfactory situation. There 
will be perpetual difficulties. He asks, therefore, for a freely 
consented convention such as (he says) exists between the 
British dyestuffs corporation and the German trust. A 
convention of this kind was actually elaborated at the end 
of 1922, but it fell through because of the occupation of 
the Ruhr. It should now be renewed in exchange for 
France’s renunciation of obligatory deliveries. This 
example is particularly striking. It demonstrates the 
tendency of French business to ignore reparations and 
ignore the treaty. 

Still more typical of the desire of the French and German 
industrialists to make their own arrangements is the 
accord which has actually been signed concerning the 
potash of Alsace and of Germany. Before the war Germany 
had a virtual monopoly of potash. But when the mines 
of Alsace were taken from Germany there was a danger that 
France and Germany would endeavour to cut each other’s 
throats. It is obvious that, by joining forces, the Alsatian 
owners and the German owners can face the world and can 
make their own terms. So the rival producers have thought 
proper in a preliminary accord of a temporary character 
—an accord which will certainly be made more compre- 
hensive and permanent—to divide the American market 
between themselves. The French take 87} per cent. 
and the Germans 62} per cent. There will be no 
competition in potash; there will be what amounts to a 
Franco-German trust. 

The textile trade of the recovered provinces will not 
find it so easy to arrive at a compromise with German 
manufacturers. It may well be that French textiles will 
for a large part have to be sent into Germany to be dyed 
and finished. They will follow the same procedure as 
before the war—with this difference, that the textiles will 
now have to go backwards and forwards across a frontier. 
Can it be supposed, however, that the French and German 
manufacturers will finally refuse to do what is most 
advantageous to them both? Customs barriers will be 
undoubtedly disadvantageous—perhaps more disadvant- 
ageous to France than to Germany. Germany possesses 
in the French need for a Franco-German commercial 
treaty a powerful weapon by which she may obtain further 
concessions in other domains and particularly in the 
demand for a speedier evacuation of the Ruhr. 

But the most important arrangement which may be 


made before long is the union of the Lorraine iron ore 
and the coal and coke of the Ruhr. In spite of the 
political troubles negotiations have been proceeding in 
one form or another since 1920. The Comité des Forges 
and the German industrialists, though keeping in the 
background, have been perfectly frank about the objects 
of the proposed association. It will be difficult to come 
to terms, but that they should, as business men, come 
to terms is patent. It should not be overlooked that the 
leaders of the French metallurgical industry in France 
have, during recent years, developed a broader conception 
of industrial and commercial organisation. They have not 
been content to stick to the old conservative methods. 
They have consolidated regionally, and then nationally, and 
have finally spread out internationally. They have linked 
up a multitude of enterprises on what are called, in the 
jargon of the economists, horizontal and vertical lines. 
I have repeatedly called attention to the most important 
phenomenon of the after-war—namely, the immense 
economic revolution which is taking place in France. 
That I have not exaggerated will be seen by anybody 
who chooses to consult the remarkable private report of 
Mr. Cahill, the commercial counsellor of the British 
Embassy in Paris. He gives a host of facts which it is the 
business of all who study or are responsible for economic 
organisation to note most carefully. It would be strange 
indeed if the advisability of a Franco-German iron and 
coal combination were, in these circumstances, to be 
overlooked. 

Greatly as Alsace-Lorraine adds to the economic resources 
of France, the recovered provinces cannot be properly 
exploited unless there is an understanding with the German 
industrialists. Lorraine is dependent on the Ruhr. The 
Ruhr could, at a pinch, manage without Lorraine, and 
therefore Germany is in a rather good bargaining position. 
Germany was not to be moved by a French occupation of 
the Ruhr, which, in the nature of things, could not last, 
and from the economic point of view the occupation was 
a blunder. The Germans are not so naive as certain 
persons in France appear to think. Now that there is a 
change of tactics the prospect of an economic agreement 
is incomparably greater. We may some day have a sort 
of consortium which will control not only Lorraine and 
the Ruhr, but many other mines and factories, including 
those of Central European countries. It is not necessary 
in this review to recall the economic facts which are well 
known. It is sufficient to indicate that there has been a 
good deal of bluffing on both sides. Both sides hold 
powerful cards. Both sides have shown excessive greed. 
But under all the political passions the men who count 
economically are keeping cool heads, and the time appears 
to be nearly ripe for a big Franco-German deal. 

SisLEY HupDDLEsToN. 


THE SIKHS AND THEIR SHRINES 


[FROM A CORRESPONDENT. | 


N the last days of August the trouble in the Punjab 
I over the control of the Sikh shrines flamed up again, 
and as a consequence a situation exists to-day in 
Upper India which contains the possibility of calamity. 
The crisis has been precipitated by a decision connected 
with the notorious shrine of Nankhana Sahib—the scene, 
in 1920, of a horrible affair to which particular reference 
will be made later in this article. The outlook is now so 
grave that the only hope of averting a repetition of the 
tragedies of 1919 would seem to lie in a fresh and decisive 
initiative on the part of the Viceroy. 

In order to make the position clear, a brief summary of 
recent events is necessary. The Punjab is the pivotal 
province in the British Indian scheme. Roughly speaking, 
the official view of the Indian outlook, at any moment 
between the Mutiny of 1857 and the rise of Gandhi, was 
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that if the Punjab was tranquil there was no need for any 
serious anxiety as to the standing of the British Raj. 
Since the war, however, there has been no peace in the 
Punjab. On the contrary, there has been continuous and 
most complicated unrest. It is not of recent origin. 
Its beginnings may be sought as far back as 1907, when 
the first agrarian disturbances occurred in connection with 
modern conditions of development and taxation. But 
many observers prefer to begin the story with a certain 
wretched incident of 1918—the Komagata Maru and its 
body of Sikh emigrants to Vancouver. At that time there 
were several thousands of Sikh settlers in British Columbia 
—a country having special advantages to people accustomed 
to the climate of Northern India. The Canadian Govern- 
ment could not discriminate pointedly against British 
Indians, but it made use of legal devices, especially the 
“* continuous-voyage ”’ clause in the immigrant regulations, 
for keeping them out. A Sikh speculator chartered the 
Komagata Maru, carried his shipload to Vancouver, and 
knocked at the door of the Dominion. There was, of 
course, no admittance. After a miserable delay the 
steamer returned, and when the rejected immigrants were 
landed in the Hooghly, some miles from Calcutta, a 
deplorable muddle occurred over the transfer of the 
voyagers to the Punjab train. There were fatal results, 
and the story of the Komagata Maru has since been told 
in the villages of the Punjab to the discredit of the Raj 
and of the British Empire overseas. 

So much for pre-war feeling in the Punjab. From 1914 
to 1918 Sikh regiments fought in France and the Balkans, 
in Palestine and Mesopotamia. The Punjab under Sir 
Michael O’Dwyer became a great recruiting-ground, organ- 
ised with remarkable thoroughness on a plan that has 
been often described and debated. Soon after the war 
there came the agitation against the Rowlatt Act and the 
Dyer régime. The tragedy of Amritsar and the subse- 
quent martial-law orders fell most heavily upon the Sikhs, 
for Amritsar is their holy city, and it was crowded during 
the fatal week with Sikhs from the country districts 
celebrating the new year. They were stirred throughout 
the province, and it was in the year following the disorders 
of April, 1919, that. there began the extraordinary rise of 
the Akali movement which, since 1922, has thrown upon 
the Punjab Government a task of administration unlike 
anything in the world. 

Now, about the Punjab in general we have to note 
certain common assumptions which have led to mistaken 
inferences no less common. Many English people take for 
granted that the Punjab is a Sikh province. True, the 
Sikhs control nearly one-third of the land, but they amount 
to little more than one-tenth of the population. Fifty-five 
per cent. of the people in the province are Moslems, the 
remainder belonging to the many divisions of Hinduism. 
The Sikhs, that is to say, form only a relatively small 
island in the vast Hindu-Moslem ocean. But they are a 
compact and disciplined community, highly conscious of 
the fact that until three-quarters of a century ago they 
were the ruling power in the North-West. Their martial 
tradition is cherished, and it is of course intertwined with 
memories of the Sikh Raj. Nothing connected with the 
Indian Army is more familiar than the services and renown 
of the Sikh regiments. They are always being referred to, 
and invariably with a special kind of praise. It is, indeed, 
a rare thing for a speech in Council or Parliament, dealing 
with the imperial connection or the loyalty of India, to 
be without its liturgical tribute to the military virtues 
of the Sikhs. All this has a particular, and in part ironic, 


bearing upon the present troubles. 

The Sikhs are not a race; they are a religious com- 
munity, with a history almost exactly coincident in time 
with that of the Protestants of Western Europe. Originally 
a stern protestant outgrowth of Hinduism, they became 
aggressively anti-Moslem under the fierce persecutions 
inflicted by the Moghul Emperors. During the later half 
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of the nineteenth century the decline of Sikhism was 
matter of grave concern, not alone to the Sikh leaders, 
but also to the Government of India, which held the view 
that Sikhism was identical with loyalty. Their numbers 
seemed doomed to diminish, while there were undeniable 
evidences that the special puritan character of the Khalsa 
was being overborne by the vast pressure of the Hindy 
system. Hence the protest of the Akalis, a special order 
of Sikh devotees, which emphasised the militant character 
of the Khalsa and the obligation of its hostility to orthodox 
Hinduism. 

No one can be surprised that, after the European War, 
there should be a Sikh revival. The one thing doubtful 
was, and is, whether any such revival could be a return 
to the puritanism imposed upon the Khalsa by its founders, 
the Gurus of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, 
or whether it was not bound to assume a political character, 
The new Akalis became numerous and active, and in due 
course they entered upon the systematic business of taking 
forcible possession of the shrines (gurdwaras) and turning 
out the abbots (mahants), who in the long period of Sikh 
degeneracy had established themselves in the centres of 
Sikhism as the representatives of Hindu orthodoxy. The 
latter embody a kind of hereditary trusteeship, the main 
object of which, according to the Sikhs, has been to apply 
the revenues of the gurdwaras to their own corrupt pleasures 
and the maintenance of idolatrous Hindu rites. The 
Akalis arose for the purpose of sweeping them out, and of 
bringing the shrines under the control of the Gurdwara 
Prabandhak Committee sitting at Amritsar. There can 
be no doubt whatever that the Akalis and the Committee 
had the support of the Sikh community in this enterprise. 

What follows is a miserable and depressing story, in 
which three names of ill-omen stand out. The first is 
Nankhana Sahib, where four years ago the mahant employed 
armed ruffians to shoot down the invading Akalis. The 
second is Guru-ka Bagh, a dozen miles from Amritsar ; 
and the third is Jaito in the Sikh State of Nabha. Two 
years ago at Guru-ka Bagh disciplined bands of Akalis, 
after taking the vow of non-resistance at the Golden 
Temple, moved upon the shrine day after day and were 
beaten to the ground by the military police. Mr. J. T. 
Gwynn, the special correspondent of the Manchester 
Guardian, was an eye-witness. He described it as “a 
most brutal and futile business.” This was the stage at 
which the influence of M. K. Gandhi brought a wholly 
new element into the situation. The revival of Sikhism, 
with its repudiation of idolatry, was a movement calcu- 
lated to impress the Mahatma, and its appeal became 
irresistible for him when he realised that the most famous 
martial people in India was, in great part, ready to receive 
the gospel of non-violence. Mr. Gandhi besought the Akalis 
to forget the power of the sword and to display the greater 
heroism of “ soul-force.” . And the most astonishing thing 
in this story is that the Akalis, many of them veterans 
of the Great War, took the prophet at his word, and sub- 
mitted, in relays, to the ruthless hammering of the police, 
without striking a blow in return. The affair of Guru-ka 
Bagh must be described as the most amazing example so 
far of non-resistance under the inspiration of Gandhi. 
The affair of Jaito belongs to a different category. The 
enforced abdication of the Sikh Maharaja of Nabha was 
seized upon by the Punjab Swarajists as a political oppor- 
tunity, and early this year the Akalis were induced to 
begin a series of raids upon the shrine. Here the penalty 
was not confined to beating. The Akali bands (jathas) 
were judged to be dangerous. They were fired upon by 
the military, with the result that wildly exaggerated 
rumours of systematic massacre by the British have gone 
out over the world; while, as at Guru-ka Bagh, several 
thousands of Akalis were in prison by the time the con- 
flicts came to an end. 

The Government, needless to say, has a good case for 
its action. The present acute difficulty began when the 
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Akalis adopted in regard to the shrines the methods which 
Lord Olivier has described as “simple puritan direct 
action,” for the control and centralisation of the Sikh 
shrines. The struggle between the Sikh commonalty and 
the priests in possession is of long standing. Before the 
war the correction or removal of an obnoxious mahant 
was sought with the aid of the courts—a process which, 
since 1919, does not accord with the prevailing temper 
jn the Punjab. The Akali bands prefer to eject the 
mahants and, by the most energetic iconoclasm, rid the 
Gurdwaras of every trace of Hindu worship. Lord Olivier, 
in a recent speech, half lamented that the Indian Govern- 
ment could not act like Henry VIII.—that is, put itself 
at the head of the reform movement, turn out the corrupt 
incumbents, confiscate the properties, and thereby make 
for itself an unassailable position. The Punjab Govern- 
ment claims that it has shown sympathy with the aims 
of the Sikhs, has striven to bring the priests individually 
to terms with the Central Committee, and has offered 
legislation designed to ensure speedy reform. It is pointed 
out that the mahants, however inefficient or corrupt, are 
not interlopers. They were appointed by regular Hindu 
orders. They have administered properties which not 
seldom have been increased by donations from non-Sikh 
sources. The recent legislation appears to have been 
drafted with care; but it is useless because the Sikhs 
will not look at it. The Central Committee took up an 
intransigent attitude, refusing to work the Act unless as 
a first condition the whole of the Akali prisoners were 
released. It is believed, nevertheless, that the dominant 
Sikh party wishes for a regular settlement, and is anxious 
to avoid being entangled with any political organisation. 
But it has increased its own difficulties by insisting that 
the Government has no authority to legislate upon Indian 
religious questions—a position that is hopelessly weak 
because private Sikh Bills would have no chance in the 
Punjab Legislature. 

To-day Nankhana Sahib, the site of the original con- 
flict, is once again the danger-point. The mahant who made 
the massacre of 1920 went to prison, while the shrine was 
taken over by the Akalis. Two trustees for the property 
were nominated by the mahant and a lawsuit for possession 
was instituted. While it was pending the trustees applied 
for and obtained the appointment of an official receiver, 
who is empowered to take possession and administer the 
temple lands and revenues. The Akalis refuse to make 
way for the receiver. The central Gurdwara Committee 
has declared for them, and is organising a further demon- 
stration, which may only too easily cause a repetition of 
horrors. The Government must, of course, suppress 
disorder and enforce legal decisions. But in the present 
case, anticipating the judgment in the pending suit, the 
new Governor of the Punjab has made known that the 
authorities will enforce the appointment of the receiver. 
Hitherto Sir Malcolm Hailey has moved prudently, but his 
latest announcement will undoubtedly be regarded by 
the Sikhs as a direct challenge. The immediate outlook 
is exceedingly dark. There is strong reason for treating 
the Sikh problem as something too tangled and perilous 
for the provincial Government to handle. It should be 
taken over by the Central Government, and probably 
Lord Reading would be well advised to obtain the Secretary 
of State’s approval for the immediate appointment of a 
Special Commissioner for Sikh affairs. 


THIS WEATHER 


NYONE who can talk about anything but the 
weather this summer must be less than human. 
Certainly those of us who set out for the shores 

of France and arrived by way of Cape Horn at one of 
the Poles—I’m not sure which—by mistake have no thought 
for anything else. I think it must be the South Pole, 





for Mr. Stefansson has told us that there is sometimes 
a fine day in the Arctic Circle, and there has been no 
twenty-four hours here that would pass for a fine day— 
a commendably fine day—anywhere outside Hell. The 
coast at which we have arrived appears by a curious 
coincidence to be the site of an ancient French settlement. 
The inhabitants still speak a dialect of French. On all 
sides one hears such phrases as “ Quel temps!” “ Fait 
mauvais temps,” “Oh, mon Dieu!” and “ C'est trés 
malheureux, monsieur—trés malheureux.”” I doubt, how- 
ever, if the inhabitants are so sensitive to the sunless 
climate as the rest of us. They go smilingly about their 
work, fetching and carrying tall bottles of wine for the 
consolation of foreigners who appear, as is the custom of 
foreigners, whenever a meal is to be had, wearing long 
faces and mud-stained shoes. The meals, I must say, are 
generous, and of much the same kind as you would get 
in a good French seaside hotel. But even this does little 
to comfort the foreigners, many of whom spend nearly all 
their time planning various means of getting away from 
such wintry and tempest-beaten shores. There is the 
usual man who tries to signal to passing ships, waving a 
bathing-towel by day and lighting bonfires by night. 
Last night, one of our company sent up rockets, to the 
delight of the children but to the distress of those of us 
who know from experience that fireworks always produce 
rain. I confess I was exasperated to see a full-grown 
man recklessly bringing down new deluges on us in this 
fashion, and I began an angry speech of protest from the 
balcony of the hotel. “‘ Messieurs et mesdames,”’ I said, 
careless whether I spoke grammar or not, “ je proteste 
contre ces feux d’artifice. Ce ne sont pas des feux de 
joie. Ce sont des feux de douleur.” But at this point 
I was dragged back by the coat-tails by children, 
who are always in love with a pretty glitter and 
are utterly heedless of the future. Besides those who 
dream of escaping from the country altogether there are 
others who imagine that even along this unpromising 
coast itself may be found some haven of radiant sunshine 
and who are constantly setting out on expeditions of 
exploration in the vain hope that the place where they 
are not is better than the place where they are. Thus the 
people who are staying at Grandepluieville (where I am 
at present) are always making for Tempéteville on the one 
hand and for Désespoirville on the other, while the people 
at Tempéteville are always walking to Grandepluieville and 
envying those who live in so favoured a spot. As for the 
people at Désespoirville, they are flying from it in all 
directions in the delusion that they have only to get far 
enough away from Désespoirville in order to be happy. 
Travellers from all parts arrive with the information that 
this year there is no happiness to be found anywhere 
under what used to be the sun. But it is difficult to 
believe this if you are rich, and the people at Désespoirville 
are so rich that one wonders how they ever came, even 
by accident, to such a place as Désespoirville. 

Luckily there are for many of us compensations even for 
having been cast ashore in the Antarctic Circle. I, for 
example, have already seen a bird that I had seen only once 
in my life before—a bird that is never to be seen in England, 
I believe, except in the depth of winter. I was walking along 
a narrow and treacherous path that leads down a gorge to 
the beach, when I saw, perched on the ruins of a lobster- 
trap, a small black bird of unusual aspect. It was not of the 
shining blackness of a blackbird or a rook, but was of the 
duller hue of a sweep’s brush or of cinders. I said to 
myself that I had never seen so black a bird of the size 
except the black redstart that I had seen at Steyning, but 
that this could not be a black redstart because during the 
summer all the black redstarts are in Sweden and the north 
of Europe. I stood still for a few moments and watched 
it sitting mute and contemplative, like a gloomy philosopher, 
on the lobster-trap. Suddenly it caught sight either of me 
or of some prey, and flew off up the side of the cliff, showing, 
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as it flew, that fiery base to its tail which in a black redstart 
glows like hot iron or a flaming nasturtium. When I got 
back and told the others that I had seen a black redstart, 
they were naturally suspicious, but even more envious than 
suspicious. Later in that very afternoon, a child ran in 
at the gate and called up to me excitedly, where I was 
writing at an open window: “ Crested tits! We've just 
seen them in the pines!” ‘ Where?” I cried, bounding 
from my chair in a passion of jealousy, for I had never yet 
seen a crested tit. ‘In the pines outside the hotel,” she 
said, and, as I hurried off after her, she told me that crested 
tits were seldom or never seen in the south of England, 
but that they loved the cold. As she spoke, a few birds, 
colourless in the grey air, flew across the road and settled 
in a larch. Everybody else cried : “ Did you see its darling 
little crest?” or “‘ Did you hear its exquisite little tinkle?” 
but I confess all I had seen or heard so far might have been 
produced by the shadow of a passing sparrow. I gazed up 
into the larch, and there was evidently some living creature 
moving about among the branches at the far side of the 
tree. ‘‘ Quietly, quietly,” I said to a small, fair-haired boy 
who circled the tree, shouting, ‘“‘ Where is it? Where is 
it?’ He and I, I think, were the only two people present 
who could not have described every splash of colour on the 
bird’s wings. It has long been my conviction that woman’s 
interest in clothes during all these centuries has produced a 
hereditary quick eye for colour that enables them to follow 
the movements of fugitive birds with an assurance impossible 
to men or boys. At length, I did see a little creature 
hanging upside down on a twig—a little creature of a 
creamish—or was it of a brownish or of a greyish ?—colour, 
with some kind of projection on its crown that might easily 
have been described as a crest. But, before I could be sure 
that it was a crest, it had vanished into the darkness of the 
tree again. And that was the end of it. I am not now sure 
whether or not I can truthfully say that I have seen a crested 
tit. I have seen more of a crested tit than I have ever seen 
before, but I have seen about as little of the crested tit 
as I saw of the King of Portugal when standing in Buchan- 
an’s window in Holborn more than twenty years ago. And 
somehow, when I saw the King of Portugal driving along 
Holborn, I did not feel that I knew much more about him 
than I had known before. I was glad to have caught a 
passing glimpse of him, because I knew that most of my 
fellow human beings had never even seen him in a passing 
glimpse. But I knew at the bottom of my heart that he and 
I were still strangers. I had much the same feeling about 
the crested tit. “* How exciting!” said the child, stamping 
up and down in her snow-boots; “ first a black redstart, 
than a crested tit, the next thing we'll see will be a polar 
bear.” 

But it wasn’t. Surprising as it may seem, most of the 
wild creatures on this coast are more or less the same 
wild creatures that you can see in the south of England. 
The sand that falls in avalanches from the tops of the 
chalky cliffs is pock-marked with the nests of sand-martins. 
All day long they go tweeting after insects, low along the 
beach, high above the cliffs, sometimes pausing in mid-air 
for a marital or maternal kiss, always (like human beings) 
in pursuit of the invisible with their white faces. There 
is also the darker sort of martins who build not in holes 
but under the ledges in the face of the cliffs, and whose 
blacker wings make a more delightful contrast to their 
white bodies. Then, if you go half-a-mile inland, you 
will find swallows sitting on the ridge of a barn and singing 
as if they alone of the birds remembered their music. 
Some people would deny the gift of song to the swallows. 
To me it seems that they sing a pale and ecstatic music— 
a music without the honey of song, but a kind of sweet 
and excited speech. The very antennae of their wing-tips 
seem to vibrate with the tense excitement of their song. 
They twitter, too, as societies, and not (like most birds) 
as mere honeymoon couples. A few minutes after hearing 
them sing on the roof of the barn, I saw a hawk descending 
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and pursuing one of them low over the surface of a field, 
It fled in terror, and it seemed as if the hawk had only to 
continue its flight on its red wings in order to capture it, 
The other swallows, however, after a few moments of 
excited fluttering and chattering, suddenly swooped in g 
cloud after the hawk, and the hawk, instead of being the 
pursuer, became the pursued, and, like a bully, made off 
over the roof of a wood and left the swallows dancing in 
the air and celebrating their victory. In the same field 
the hedge was one long encampment of fly-catchers, each 
of them perched on a spray with its innocent light breast 
and dove’s eyes, and darting out from the shadow after 
its prey and, having seized it, returning to sit, the picture 
of innocence, in the hedge again. How many vampires 
have just such an innocent expression! There is a fatal 
air of innocence about some human beings that hides their 
true character even from the wise. If ever I compile a 
book of proverbs for the young, I will include in it the 
warning, “ Beware of flycatchers !”” What could be gentler 
than the eyes of a flycatcher or the movement of an owl’s 
wings ? Yet these are birds of prey. 

How much more charming are the goldfinches that come 
undulating and silver-toned through the air to settle 
among the thistles and the washed-out pink of the hemp 
agrimony in the deserted garden round the deserted house 
opposite our balcony! I heard them before I saw them— 
heard those notes, sweeter than wind-bells, all about me— 
and, immediately afterwards, saw one Joseph’s-coated 
bird after another busy among the thistle-down, eating 
with alarmed faces and alarmed voices, doubting the 
race of men, doubting the race of cats, though neither were 
visible. Wise birds, they take no chances, but fly off 
almost at the appearance of a butterfly. The linnets, 
too, that settle with their pink breasts on the vegetable- 
garden near the edge of the cliff and seem to have designs 
on the peas, are as nervous. They call out plaintively 
when no one threatens them, and at a false alarm undulate 
off through the air, seeking always and in vain a garden 
or a waste where there is peace. The only bird that still 
sings with confidence is a wren that comes to a bush outside 
the bedroom-window before I am up—sometimes before 
I am asleep—and boldly prophesies blue skies and sunshine. 
A late chiffchaff, too, also sings at times among roadside 
poplars, deceived by the cold into the belief that it is still 
April. 

One good effect the deluges have had. They have kept 
the flowers as fresh as they were in June, and, if the corn 
is rotting in the wet fields, at least the weeds are luxuriating 
by the roadside. I fancy most of us would be cheerful 
enough if we did not wish to bathe. The world, apart from 
the absence of blueness, looks very well, and the only 
fault one can find with it is that it does not feel like summer. 
It is, perhaps, a fatal fault if you are taking a summer 
holiday. But how good it will make next summer seem 
by comparison! That is the chief thing to be said in 
favour of this vile season. The memory of it will be a 
background setting off the beauty of every summer for 
the next fifty years. ¥. v. 


Miscellany 


TIME, DISTANCE AND FORM 
IN THE ART OF PROUST 


HEN death took away the life of Marcel Proust, 

V V he greatly impoverished the pleasure of the 
living. Many readers in every country had 

made for themselves, out of the thought of his future 
writings, a kind of budget of anticipated pleasure. This 
hope and expectation for the future work of a well-known 


author is not at all a usual phenomenon. There are some 
writers of value, it is true, whom we are not unwilling © 
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gdmit into our libraries whenever they choose to pay us a 
call; but the politeness with which we receive their visits, 
does not mean that we welcome them with any great 
enthusiasm; for each time they write another book, they 
simply assume postures which are already familiar to us; 
they execute with the most virtuous persistence a small 
repertory of stereotyped “ plastic pictures”; and after 
several performances, we are not very eager to see them go 
through that repertory again. 

There is, however, another class of writers, who have had 
the luck or genius to strike on veins of richer metal. Their 

fortune is very often the good fortune of scientific 
discoverers—they feel that they have made their way easily, 
but with irresistible force, into a new and unexplored region 
of esthetic possibilities. If we may use that vague and 
mystical term, the first-described writers can be called 
“Creators,” and the latter “ Inventors,” in the strict 
etymological meaning of the word. They have found 
new fauna in hitherto undiscovered landscapes. They 
have invented a new kind of vision, and formulated a new 
and simple law of optics, with an unprecedented index of 
refraction. Their position is much more solidly founded, 
for though their works are always consistent with each other, 
each is a promise of unknown visions; and our desire to 
look upon them is not at all likely to fail. When Plato 
wished to find a definite class in which to enrol his philoso- 
phers, he placed them among the philotheamones, or the 
class of those who love to look on, thinking perhaps that 
the most essential virtue of man is a certain visual 
enthusiasm. 

Proust is one of these “inventors”; and, amid the 
production of our contemporaries, so capricious in character, 
and so lacking in any inevitability, his work bears all the 
possible characteristics of being of a necessary nature. 
Ifit had not been written, a very definite chasm would have 
made itself evident in the literary evolution of the nineteenth 
century. There is more that can be said to emphasise its 
inevitability, for having been tardily produced, a critic 
who will analyse it closely will be able to detect evidence 
of a slight anachronism in it. 

Proust’s inventions are of an important kind, because 
they are concerned with the most elementary ingredients 
of the subject-matter of literature, for we find in them 
nothing less than a new manner of dealing with time and 
space. If we should wish to give someone who does not know 
it an idea of what Proust’s writing really is, and should 
describe his subjects—the life in the familiar little town, 
a love-affair of Swann’s, the gardens of the Luxembourg as 
a background for the sentimental flirtation of a boy and 
girl, the summer life at the coast of Normandy, in a lux- 
urious hotel, in face of the restless sea upon which images of 
Nereids are floating, the appearances of the young girls in 
flower, etc.—we shall feel at once that we have said nothing; 
and that those subjects, as they might be infinitely elabor- 
ated by other novelists, would bear but little trace of what 
Proust really gives us. 

We should make the same error if, in order to define 
Claude Monet, we said that he had painted Notre Dame, 
or the station of St. Lazare; or of Degas, we should say 
that he has painted washerwomen, ballet girls and jockeys. 
In both these painters the objects which seem the objects 
they paint are in fact only the points from which they start— 
they could have painted just as well objects of a very differ- 
ent kind. What they cared for, what was the real object 
they painted, was the aerial perspective, the envelope of 
chromatic vibrations, in which those objects, whatever 
they may be, are so richly enveloped. 

Something of the same kind happens with Proust; the 
Subjects that appear again and again in his novel have only 
for him a secondary interest; they are merely buoys, 
floating upon the unfathomable flood of reminiscence. 
Writers have hitherto only used memory as a means for the 
Teconstruction of the past. The data of recollection being 
insufficient, as they retain only arbitrary elements of past 





reality, the traditional novelist supplements those data 
with reflections upon the present, and every kind of hypo- 
thesis and conventional notion, thus adding to the authentic 
notes of remembrance other elements which are fraudulent. 
Such a method is excusable when the aim is, as with former 
novelists, to restore the past—that is, to feign a new present 
and a new actuality. 

But Proust’s aim is totally different; he does not want to 
reconstruct those antique realities, helping himself out with 
his memories as material for his task. On the contrary, 
he desires with the aid of everything he can find—observa- 
tions on the present, reflective analysis and psychological 
theories—to arrive at a literary recreation of his actual 
memory. Not the things we remember, but the remem- 
bering of things, is his theme. For the first time we 
find that recollection, instead of being used as a means to 
describe something else, is the thing that is itself described. 
The author does not allow himself to add to what he remem- 
bers the elements of reality that are not present in recollec- 
tion, but leaves the memory, instead, untouched and exactly 
as it is, objectively incomplete. There is a very suggestive 
page where three trees on a little hill are mentioned, and he 
can only remember that behind them there was something, 
something important, but now forgotten. The author 
struggles in vain to find out what is lacking to complete 
that bit of landscape; the three trees being nothing more 
than the remains of a spiritual catastrophe, and of a tor- 
menting oblivion. 

The themes of the novel are then in Proust, mere starting 
points, or spiracula, breathing-holes, or bee-hives’ gaps, to 
let free the winged and fluttering swarms of memories. 
Not in vain has he prefixed to his work the comprehensive 
name of A la Recherche du temps perdu. Proust is the 
student of lost time in itself. He shrinks scrupulously 
from imposing upon the past the anatomy of the present, 
and practises a severe “ non-interventionism.” He has 
determined, with all the strength of his will, that he will 
not construct anything. In the background of the soul a 
memory arises, as on the line of the horizon at night there 
arises a constellation. Proust inhibits all desire to restore 
and reconstruct, and only describes what he sees emerging 
from his memory. Instead of restoring time that is lost, 
he loves to reconstruct its ruins. We may say that in him 
the genre of Mémoires attains to the dignity of a perfect 
literary method. 

So much, then, with regard to Time. Even more simple 
and wonderful is his invention with regard to Space. 

The number of pages occupied by the description of his 
grandmother making use of the thermometer have been 
counted. It is not possible, of course, to speak of Proust 
without mentioning his prolixity and superfluity. In his 
case, however, prolixity and superfluity cease to be vices, 
and become sources of inspiration—two Muses which must 
be added to the Commonwealth of the other Nine. Proust 
needs to be prolix and excessive, because he attempts more 
subjects than have ever been attempted before. He has 
invented a new distance between things and ourselves. 
This simple reform has such wonderful results, that all our 
earlier literature has the character of a bird’s-eye vision, 
rudely panoramic, when it is put side by side with the work 
of his exquisitely short-sighted genius. By virtue of vital 
conventions, everything in life appears before us at a certain 
distance, seen from the point where it looks its best. Any- 
one who wants to examine a stone with attention will 
approach it till he can see the porosity of its surface. But 
if he wishes to look with care at a cathedral he must re- 
nounce the sight of its porous stones, and will stand at a 
certain distance to enlarge the field of his vision. The 
standard of this distance is imposed upon us by the organic 
utilitarianism which governs things in life. But it has 
been perhaps a blunder of poets to believe that that system, 
excellent as it was for vital uses, was also excellent in art. 
Proust, for instance, tired perhaps of always seeing a hand 
designed like a hand in monumental sculpture, brings it 
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close before his eyes till it covers the horizon, and watches 
with amazement the appearance of an interesting land- 
scape, where certain channelled valleys run here and there, 
and are covered with Lilliputian forests of hair. This is 
naturally only a way of speaking, for Proust has no interest 
in hands, nor indeed in the human body, being more 
interested in the flora and fauna of the mind within. He 
rearranges and rectifies our sense of distance with regard 
to human sentiments, and breaks with the tradition which 
describes them in a sculptural fashion. 

I think it is important to go a little further into the 
question, and investigate the way in which this radical 
transformation of literary perspective has been brought 
about by Proust. When a primitive painter paints a jar 
or a tree, he starts with the presumption that each object 
has a definite profile, an unequivocal contour, or external 
form, that, like a neat frontier-line, isolates it, and sets it 
apart from other things. The primitive painter’s main 
desire is to find out and fix exactly this outline. The 
Impressionist, on the contrary, has an inkling that such an 
outline is illusory and non-existent in actual vision. Let 
us limit ourselves to our actual vision of a tree, and we will 
see at once that the tree does not detach itself from what 
lies about it; that the silhouette is diffuse and not very 
clear ; that what detaches the tree from its surroundings 
is not a non-existent profile, but the complex of chromatic 
tones contained within it. It is for this reason that Im- 
pressionism does not define an object, but depicts it by a 
great number of little touches of colour, each of them devoid 
of form, but capable in their combination of presenting 
before the half-closed eye the vibrating presence of the 
object. The Impressionist paints the jar or tree without 
painting in the picture anything that has the exact form 
of a jar or a tree. Impressionism, as a pictorial style, 
consists in the denial of the external form of realities, 
and in the reproduction of their inward form, their inward 
chromatic complexity. 

This artistic fashion governed the fin de siécle sensibility 
of Europe. It is curious to notice the parallel between 


the philosophy and the psychology of that time. The - 


philosophy of 1890 maintained that the only reality was the 
creation of our sensuous and sentimental states of mind. 
While the unsophisticated man and the primitive painter 
explained the so-called real world as something existing 
outside the mind, and composed of a magnificent and 
unchangeable architecture, the impressionist philosophy 
regarded the universe as a projection of our sensations and 
feelings from within—a flux of odours, tastes, lights, pains 
and impulses, an unceasing stream of restless inner reflexes. 
Primitive psychology in the same way postulates that our 
personality consists in a constant nucleus or sort of spiritual 
statue, which receives with a petrified gesture the stimulus 
of the outer world. Such is the psychology of Plutarch’s 
man, who can be seen plunging into the sea of life, and 
withstanding, like a rock, the furious assaults of its billows— 
or like a statue, the inclemencies of the weather. But the 
psychologist of impressionism, dealing with what used to 
be called character, the sculptural outline of a person, 
finds in it a perpetual mutation, a succession of diffused 
states, an evanescent combination of emotions, ideas, 
hopes and colours. 

This examination will help us to date the innermost 
tendencies of Proust’s writings. The monograph on “A 
Love of Swann’s” is an example of psychological “ point- 
illisme.” To the medieval chronicler of Tristram and 
Iseult, love is a sentiment with a perfectly clear outline ; 
love to him, the “primitive” of the psychological novel, 
is only love, and nothing else than love. Proust on the 
other hand describes a love of Swann’s that has not the 
shape of love at all. Everything else is in it, impulses of 
burning sensuality, red pigments of jealousy, brown tones 
of habitude, grey, of vital fatigue. The only thing that 
is lacking is love itself. The result is like a design in 
tapestry, obtained by the interweaving of different threads, 


a 


none of which has the form and colour of the general 
design. Without Proust there would never have com, 
into being a kind of literature that we must read, as we 
look at Monet’s pictures with half-closed eyes, for Proust’, 
personages have nothing like a silhouette; they are, rather 
changeable atmospheric concretions, spiritual clouds, Which 
are transformed by lights and winds at every moment. 

Proust has added to the world a method of treatment 
which we may call (in general terms) atmospheric in inten. 
tion. Landscapes and persons, inward and outwan 
worlds, are all volatilised into aerial and diffused vibrations, 
One might say that his universe is one that is made to be 
perceived by the act of breathing, because in it everythi 
is air and atmosphere. Nobody does anything in these 
volumes, and nothing ever happens, all is a quiet flow 
of almost static or slowly changing situations, Nor 
could it be otherwise, for to do anything, one must be a 
definite person. The animal activity develops itself along 
a line that begins with the will, and by breaking itself against 
the objects that oppose it, and then springing into life 
again, reveals a being who rebels against the resistance of 
external things. This broken line, which is the action of 
the animal, man or beast, is charged with a latent dynamic 
power that lends a dramatic excitement to the animal 
play. But Proust’s characters have a vegetative nature, 
since plant-life consists in being, not in doing; immersed 
in the cireumambient atmosphere, they are incapable of 
putting themselves in opposition to it; and their passivity 
eliminates all possibility of drama. 

Jos& OrTeca y Gasset. 


(Translated from the Spanish by Julio Irazusta.) 


INTERIOR 
T. ceiling bulges down and cracks with age; 


The wizened rafters shoulder wearily 
Their weight of five-score heavy garnered 
years ; 
Philosophy, calf-bound, ancestral faith 
And store of legends bend the unwilling shelves; 
The furniture, worn smooth as sea-washed stone 
Is curved and rounded by the wave of time ; 
A hunchback sofa fronts a dimpled chair ; 
The carpet sags upon the floor 
That, creaking, shrinks away. 


Creeper-frilled windows thwart the peering light ; 
One frames a twinkling garden, shadow-kissed ; 
Through the half-open door creep, shy and muted, 
Bright laughter, babbling tongues, and song of birds; 
The whistling errand-boy, the cackling hens ; 

The west wind rustling in the tall old elms, 

And dark sea-thunder breaking on the shore. 
Beneath a crystal dome, the pulsing clock 
Unmoved, beats out its frigid measure 

Through hours and days and years. 


Mellowing portraits hide the wrinkled walls; 

Dim beauties, straight youths, men in ruddy prime; 
And hueless shadow-pictures of a life 

Full, richly-coloured, new, beyond the sea, 

Where the late shoots of the old tree have rooted. 
And in this shell of pristine strength, there dwell 
Two shadows, silver-grey and silken-clad, 

Tending the amber flame of memory ; 

Their life a stream that ebbs away 


And sinks to earth in. 
sats TANAGRA. 
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Current Literature 
BOOKS IN GENERAL 


ORDS. — Methodists: “Anabaptists and plain 

W ckstaff methodists” are mentioned by John 

pencer in his Things New and Old, 1658. 

Wesley seemed to think the name new. 

Roué: The Regent after the death of Louis XIV. had 
some particular friends, the companions of his debauches, 
to whom he gave this new name. “II les honorait par- 
ticuliérement de ce nom scandaleux de ses Roués, titre 
nouveau, qui pris dans le sens d’honneur, signifiait qu’il 
les croyait capable de se faire rouer pour lui,’ but the 
Parisians took it in another way, and said they were 
“veritables espéces, des gens dignes d’étre roués.”’ 

Tush! Fear boys with bugs, Taming of Shrew, etc. : 
The word bug is common enough in Shakespeare and 
Elizabethan writers, but it never denotes the insect, which, 
had it been known to them, would have appealed to their 
imaginations as much as the louse. Bugs were first brought 
to England in the timber imported for the rebuilding of 
London after the fire. 

Pantaloons : Southey in The Doctor says we derived both 
the thing and the word from France, when the trunk hose 
of Elizabeth went out of fashion; and that the word was 
taken from St. Pantaleone, after whom “so many grave 
Venetians were named that the other Italians called them 
Pantaloni in derision.”” In Wycherley’s Gentleman Dancing 
Master, Don Diego Will not allow Paris to marry his 
daughter unless he abandons his French fashions. And, 
“You are a rash young man,” she says (Act III., Scene 1), 
“and while you wear pantaloons, you are beneath my 
passion—they make thee look like a great old fat slovenly 
water-dog.”” I do not know if the following passage 
contains absolutely the first mention of trousers, but it 
must be one of the earliest. Randle Holme wrote in 1688 
about the rer class of Irish: “‘ The habit of these kind 
of people is to go bareheaded, their mantles about their 
shoulders, which they call a brackin, their shoes they 
call brogues, and hose and breeches made both together 
and close to the thigh, they call trouses.” 

7 * * 
A few Common Misquotations : 

_“A little knowledge is a dangerous thing”; for “A 
little learning is a dangerous thing” (Pope, Essay on 
Criticism)—which is much truer. 

“ Fresh fields and pastures new ” ; for “ Fresh woods and 
pastures new ” (Lycidas). 

“Make assurance doubly sure”; for ‘“‘ Make assurance 
double sure” (Macbeth, Act IV., Scene 1). 

“When Greek meets Greek, then comes the tug of 
war”; for “‘When Greek joined Greeks, then was the 
tug of war ” (Lee’s Alexander the Great, Act IV., Scene 2). 

* * * 


A few Thoughts which in crossing my mind leave behind a 
slight sensation of surprise : 
_That in the whole course of English Art not one religious 
picture of any considerable merit has been painted. 
That civilisation begins with the crack of the slave whip. 
That so few philosophers admit that they are really quite 
as sure that they exist on the earth as that other minds exist. 
That we should be so certain we feel the music of Greek 
verse when we do not know how the words were pronounced. 
That the best critics should so often be such r critics 
of contemporary literature, (Sainte-Beuve and Matthew 
old are instances. Jealousy is too superficial an 
explanation, though in the case of Sainte-Beuve it accounts 
for a good deal. It has been suggested to me that fuss and 
exaggeration is necessary to the birth of anything new in 
art, and that this fuss and exaggeration being abhorrent and 
ridiculous to a genuinely critical mind saturated in the 
terature of the world, it is extremely difficult for such a 
critic to approach a new work in a receptive spirit). &- 
* > * 
When the English tongue we speak, 
“break” not rhymed with “ freak” ? 
you tell me why it’s true 
€ say “sew,” but likewise “ Jew ”; 
the maker of a verse 
cap his “ horse” with “ worse ” ? 


“* Beard ” sounds not the same as “ heard” ; 
“Cord” is different from ‘“* word” ; 
** Cow ”’ is cow, but “ low ” is “ low,” 
“* Shoe ” is never rhymed with “ foe.” 
Think of “ hose” and “ dose” and “ lose”; 
And of “ goose ”—and yet of “ choose.” 
Think of “‘ comb” and “tomb” and “ bomb ” ; 
“Doll” and “roll”; and “home” and “ some.” 
And since “ pay ” is rhymed with “ say,” 
Why not “ paid ” with “ said,” I pray ? 
We have “ blood” and “ food” and “ good ” ; 
** Mould ” is not pronounced like “ could.” 
Wherefore “done” but “gone” and “lone” ? 
Is there any reason known ? 
And, in short, it seems to me 
Sound and letters disagree. 
Spectator, August 9th, 1902. 
(The late Lord Cromer’s Common Place Book.) 
* * - 


I foresee a slump in Conrad, among the literary; and 
I should not be surprised if there were not also a corre- 
sponding rise in Stevenson shares. I do not speculate 
much in the literary market myself (though I bought some 
** Prousts ’” the other day, unfortunately when they were 
a little too high), but I like watching the market. “ It 
amuses me that sort of thing.” Aesthetic appreciations 
ought to be personal and spontaneous, and yet no emotions 
are more at the mercy of waves of temporary fashion. 
A literary journalist cannot well help becoming knowing, 
and, perhaps, a little cynical, about the whole business of 
boom and anti-boom. If you have a very large holding 
in “ Hardys,” however, I recommend you to sell about 
half now; the figure is still very high. Keep the rest, 
of course, they will always pay good interest. But 
Mr. Hardy is, unfortunately, aemunl in years, and the 
tremendous outburst of adulation which will inevitably 
follow his death, will, in its turn, provoke reaction. The 
reason I think “ Stevensons”’ are not a bad investment 
at the moment is that enthusiasm for Conrad having 
become common and vociferous, the discriminating naturally 
wish to hedge a little. They will respond more dubitatively 
and coldly and say, “‘ Yes, but if you want adventure stories 
with literary quality, why not read Stevenson?” 
Stevenson has stood low for some time with the sort of 

ple who make (temporary) reputations, and, therefore, 
the credit derivable from admiring him has not been great. 
But there is no doubt that he wrote very well, and if, for the 
sake of depreciating the style of Conrad, they start drawing 
attention to this fact, “‘ Stevensons”’ will certainly rise. 
I have been re-reading The Wrecker, which is one of my 
favourites. It is a spirited and well-invented tale; gay, 
thrilling, amusing, and written with that brilliant conscious 
care which delights even when it sometimes distracts the 
attention perhaps a shade too much from the substance. 
To remind you of its quality let me quote: “ But there 
was another curiosity that interested me more deeply— 
my grandfather, Alexander Loudon. In his time the old 
gentleman had been a working mason, and had risen from 
the ranks—more, I think, from shrewdness than by merit. 
In his appearance, speech and manners he bore broad marks 
of his origin, which were gall and wormwood to my Uncle 
Adam. His nails, in spite of anxious supervision, were 
often in conspicuous mourning; his clothes hung about 
him in bags and wrinkles, like a ploughman’s Sunday coat ; 
his accent was rude, broad a dragging. Take him at 
his best, and even when he could be induced to hold his 
tongue, his mere presence in a corner of the drawing-room, 
with his n-air wrinkles, his scanty hair, his battered hands, 
and the cheerful craftiness of his expression, advertised the 
whole gang of us for a self-made family. My aunt might 
mince and my cousins bridle, but there was no getting 
over the solid physical fact of the stonemason in the 
chimney-corner.”” How admirably the words I have 
underlined present a picture—a picture entirely free from 
the over-emphasis of the close-up photograph. It is 
definite, only telling points are touched on, and the pleasant 
diffused light of literature plays over it. Of course, I could 
have found more striking examples of Stevenson’s quality. 
I did not aim at reminding you (surely unnecessary) of the 
beauty he can catch with words, but of the extremely 
pleasant, pointful, graceful texture of one of his ordinary 
AFFABLE Hawk. 
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THE SOUL OF A PEOPLE 


American Poetry Since 1900. By L. Unrermeyer. Grant 


Richards. 12s. 6d. 


The Awakening and Other Poems. By Don Marquis. Heine- 
mann. 6s. 


The Butterflies of Taiwan. By J. B. M. McGovern. Heffer. 
8s. 6d. 


“There are more than five hundred professional poets— 
poets with printed volumes to their credit—practising their 
trade in America at this moment! So solemn a thought must 
make anyone pause—particularly one who is attempting a 
survey of the period.” The thought (“solemn”’ is not the 
word for it) would have made most people pause once and 
for all; but the intrepid Mr. Untermeyer, on the contrary, 
after duly pausing to look, has leapt into four hundred pages 
crown octavo. The result is by no means dull; and though 
it has little to do with the history of poetry, his book throws 
an extremely curious and comprehensive light on one corner 
of an age which to future periods (which will doubtless have 
exchanged our manias for others of their own) will perhaps 
seem as crazy as the era of Heliogabalus to us. And even now, 
with less detachment, the modern European feels, as he reads, 
as though he were looking across the Atlantic at a vast screen 
on which the follies and antics of his own time and people were 
shadowed in grotesque and Gargantuan exaggeration ; and he 
watches divided between ridicule and shame. The worst of 
these monstrosities need no comment; it will be enough, 
perhaps more than enough, to give half a dozen examples. 
The hideous carried beyond a certain point begins to become 
exciting. 

** Jesus had a way of talking soft and outside of a few bankers 
and higher-ups among the con-men of Jerusalem everybody 
liked to have this Jesus around, because he never made any 
false passes and everything he said went, and he helped the 
sick and gave the people hope. . . . I’ve read Jesus’ words. 
I know what he said. You don’t throw any scare intome. I’ve 
got your number. I know how much you know about Jesus.” 
(Carl Sandburg): 


And then, as all before, 
The problem is how much of mind to use, 
How much of instinct, phototropic sense, 
That turns instinctively to light; green worms 
More plant than animals are eyes all over 
Because their bodies know the light, no eyes 
When sight is centralised. —(Edgar Lee Masters.) 


Her soul was prickled 
Like a bald head 
Of a jaundiced Jewish banker. 
Her hair and featurous face 
Withered like 
An albino boa-constrictor. 
She thought she resembled the Mona Lisa. 
This demonstrates the futility of thinking. 
—{ Arthur Davison Ficke.) 
It was an icy day. 
We buried the cat, 
Then took her box 
And set fire to it 
In the backyard. 
Those fleas that escaped 
Earth and fire 
Died by cold. —(William Carlos Williams.) 


The third of these extracts was published as a jeu d’esprit; 
but one would be slow to say it was the most ludicrous. It 
would be unfair to suggest that Mr. Untermeyer himself admires 
these specimens ; he does not. But of the prose in which he 
criticises this verse one can only feel that it is, as they say, 
‘‘a fit lid for such a kettle.” When Matthew Arnold lectured, 
not very audibly, in America, he was compared by one news- 
paper “‘ to an elderly macaw pecking at a trellis of grapes”; 
**how lively is journalistic fancy among the Americans,” 
Arnold comments in the letter which encloses this jewel. 
Mr. Untermeyer is evidence that America has not degenerated. 
**'When one purposes,”’ he writes, “‘ to do justice to the male 
minnesingers of this period in America, one is confronted by 
almost as great a roster as is presented by the corresponding 
sisterhood.” After such a sentence one accepts with resigna- 
tion the “ nephritic love-songs ” of Mina Loy, or Mrs. Speyer, 
whose “finest sonnet sounds the masochistic note with unfor- 
gettable vividness ’—unlike a sister-poetess whom Mr. Unter- 
meyer’s scorn pictures as writing “in black lace mitts” the 
verses she publishes “‘in the chaste re-issues of Thomas B. 





—— 


Mosher.”” Even Science makes its contribution, and we rest 
assured that “it is nothing short of a light-year” from the 
works of Mr. A. to those of Mr. B.; over the puns of Mr. Unter. 
meyer decency draws a veil. 

It depends largely on one’s personal variety of humour 
whether this sort of thing is torment or boredom or amusement, 
It is not that all are apes in this wilderness ; but the few writers 
of significance who are dealt with here, such as Robert 
Edna St. Vincent Millay and a few others, are not new to the 
reader as the rest are; and they sink overpowered by numbers 
and lost in vulgarity. One cannot but remember how Oliver 
Wendell Holmes speculated if it were not the mission of America 
to vulgarise the world; to-day, perhaps, he would hardly have 
needed to ask. 

Yet we have our counterparts to all this ; we, too, are suffering 
from the same things in forms less crude and blatant. Futility, 
vulgarity, over-consciousness of the one, blindness to the other 
—these are the two things that weigh upon our time; with no 
dreams left that they can agree to value deeply, men either 
hold dear what is cheap or turn in weariness from all. While 
we cast our voices across the Atlantic without having anything 
to say, while we fly across continents in a day without knowing 
what to do when we have arrived, this is the sort of literature 
we produce. Wireless and aeroplanes are the poetry of our 
age, mustard gas and high explosive the stage properties of its 
tragic genius; but of memorials outlasting bronze we have 
raised ourselves but few. 

The same thing repeats itself in the poems of Don Marquis. 
Some serious verse of rather more than the usual competence, 
the usual well-meant emotions, the usual insignificance— 
there is the futile ; at the tail of the book comes its sting, and 
its real individuality, in the satire of ‘“‘ Savage Portraits "— 
and there is the vulgar. Clever—yes, we are still that. Sank 
and Penk and McCorkle and the Googs are deftly pinned like 
so many cockroaches—their bunions, their long, white, pitted 
noses, their resemblance to boils. This is perhaps the best 
in taste and point of these “ characters ”’ : 

Phyllida’s young—but skilled in self-control ; 
Phyllida’s fair—of that Phyllida’s sure ; 
Phyllida’s pure—notoriously pure ; 

Phyllida’s wise—when snaring men’s her goal ; 
Phyllida’s innocent—when that’s her réle ; 
With deft and silken craft, occult, obscure, 

She makes her prowess purity a lure ; 
Phyllida’s virtuous, in all but soul. 

Phyllida’s always outraged when she’s played 
The very hell Phyllida planned to play. 

I spoke the latest fool Phyllida’s made : 
“Were this,” he mused, “a franker, elder day, 
Long since some amorous dagger had caressed 
The lovely hollow of Phyllida’s breast.” 


Miss McGovern’s book is of another, earlier world. This 
small collection of vers libre, based on personal intimacy with 
life in a remote, unwesternised district of Japan, can make no 
great artistic claims; it often stumbles prosaically, it has 
none of the graceful delicacy of native Chinese poetry—and 
yet it is like breathing a different, unpolluted air. These lives, 
cramped by fantastic punctilios of honour, by conventions 
half-savage in their inflexible unreason, have yet that natural 
nobility which the West, with all its virtues, has somehow lost 
from sight among its wheels and smoke. The spirit of this 
Japan is as far from the gentle, philosophic poetry of China as 
the spirit of Sparta from “ sunlight-loving Athens”; one 
shudders at the thought of living under its yoke; and yet it 
has that touch of human greatness without which poetry, 
however good, is never great itself. Miss McGovern, in her 
preface, apologises for her Japan more than she need; but mn 
her poems, though their literary value is nothing great, she 
has not ignobly caught the accents of the race whose proud 
proverb it is: “ Better to be a crystal and be broken than to 
be perfect like a tile upon the housetop.” 

F. L. Lucas. 


MAXIM GORKI 


Fragments From My Diary. By Maxim GorkI. 
10s. 6d. 

Recording a conversation with the poet Alexander Blok, 
included in these sketches, Gorki remarks: “I told him that 
the questions on the purpose of life, death and love were 
strictly intimate, personal matters, concerning only myself. 
This is not what we expect from a Russian writer, and although 
Gorki maintains throughout the attitude of the completely 


Philip Allan. 
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objective, the ideal observer, one never feels, as with Tchekoff, 
that this was the inevitable expression of his mind ; his writing, 
ite its freedom and natural vigour, is never without a 
ion of strain and defensiveness, as though there were 
something continually at the back of his mind which he is 
jonging to throw in the teeth of everyone, but is restrained by 
wisdom, by caution, or by cowardice. In this connection it is 
interesting to find Tolstoy observing to Tchekoff: “Gorki is 
an unkind man. He reminds me of a theological student who 
has been forced against his will to take the hood and has thereby 

pecome embittered towards everybody. He has the soul of a 

spy, he has come into the land of Canaan, where he feels himself 

a stranger, watches everything that goes on around him, notices 

everybody and reports to a god of his own.” Tchekoff inter- 

cedes, laughing, “‘Gorki is a very kind man.” “No, no, I 

know all about him! He has the nose of a duck—only unhappy 

and unkind men have a nose like that.” 

The courage and candour to record these remarks, however, 
js as characteristic of Gorki as the truth one feels they contain. 
He is a man who rests his instinctive and very Russian talent 
on intellectual convictions, which are those of western Europe, 
and if the combination is too forced to produce a great organic 
artist, it provides an admirable medium for perceiving Russia 
from the outside. The various problems that agitate the 
Russian mind and with which, to the detriment or otherwise 
of their art, the great Russian writers have been primarily con- 
cerned, are noted by Gorki as a matter of observation and not 
experience. The problems are all here, since his subjects are 
dictated to him by his characteristically Russian talent, but 
it is amusingly easy to imagine how his attitude of a rather 
consciously detached observer must have irritated Tolstoy, 
particularly when we remember the social class from which 
each had sprung. The distrust of reason that distinguished 
Russia from the rest of Europe provides Gorki, a confirmed 
Westerner in this as in other matters, with much interesting 
material. He quotes a dozen Russian writers to this effect 
from Tolstoy and Dostoevsky downwards: ‘* Consciousness is 
the greatest moral evil which can take hold of a man.” ‘“ Too 
much consciousness—I should even say every kind of con- 
sciousness—is a failing, I maintain that this is so.” ‘* This is 
characteristic,” he adds, concluding a series of similar quota- 
tions, ““ of the people of a country in which, more than any 
other, life is built on principles which lack all reason.” And 
he is convinced that Russia will not find herself until she accepts 
the European tradition of reason as the first principle of a 
humane and cultured life. 

This is perhaps so, but were it already the case, we should 
be artistically the poorer by this book at least, which owes 
its remarkable interest to Gorki’s astonishing flair, in which 
his talent consists, for the typical and significant, which is 
always the irrational, in the Russian character. In other 
respects he is not a first-class writer. The short descriptions 
of nature, methodically interspersed, are lifeless and artificial, 
with their perpetual personifications. He mars his admirable 
dialogue by an infectious mannerism, at first striking, but 
which, recurring with unvarying rhythm through every one 
of three hundred pages, becomes as wearing as a waterdrop. 
“Then, her fingers still moving, she asked sternly . . .” ‘No, 
he answered, showing his teeth as he smiled.” ‘One day, 
playing with his sumptuous beard, he said tome...” “Then, 
puckering his eye-brows, he added.” 

Such a talent, however, would carry off worse faults than 
these; and the character sketches that compose this volume 
provide the ideal medium for its exercise. Despite Gorki’s 
western prepossessions, what is known as the Russian soul 
breathes through every paragraph. Every character is living, 
complete and differentiated, each as he speaks seems to reveal 
his individual being. If we were given so much truth about 
a European, his actions would be comprehensible and calculable. 
But the actions of these men, considered individually, are as 
incomprehensible and incalculable as those of sleep-walkers. 
Themselves unconscious of their motives, these only begin 
to take shape for us as each character in turn is presented, 
and the similarity of the unconscious forces to which each in 
his fashion reacts becomes increasingly apparent. This is 
the world of Dostoevsky, given us from the point of view, not 
of an inhabitant, but of an observer, and if thereby less exciting, 
convinces us the more of the veracity of the picture. A pros- 
Perous merchant remarks, “I lead a disgracefully easy life 
and feel a kind of restless insolence that incites me to test in 
every possible way the patience of the police, my own physical 
powers of endurance, and the benevolence of fate. I give you 
my word that I have tried to do everything I could to get ruined, 
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to break my neck; perhaps I’m never to be given the chance 
to die, eh?” Another, “Earthquakes and floods, we never 
have any here not even cholera. And man needs something 
unusual, something terrible to happen, to keep him up to the 
mark. Terror for the soul is like a Turkish bath for the body— 
most wholesome.” While yet another, exasperated by the 
good fortune that has dogged him all his life (the sketch is 
entitled “ Looking for causes of Luck”) begins to wonder ; 
“What am I to do now? Shall I commit a murder? This 
thought worked its way into my mind like a splinter. I could 
not get rid of it; it just stuck inside me and poisoned me!” 
The confession of “A strange murderer” makes everything 
clearer still. Having killed a man by accident he begins to 
think, “* Dear God, why is it? Here I can cause the death of 
any man at any moment, and any man can kill me at any 
moment he wants to! People walked past, drove past, worked, 
built houses, and all the time I kept thinking: ‘I can kill any 
man I choose and any man can kill me. Very terrible, this 
is.” And it seemed as though my arms were growing, growing, 
becoming a stranger’s arms. So I went on walking about 
like a hen with an egg, the egg being rotten and I knowing it. 
The moment is bound to come when the egg inside me will 
burst, and what will happen to me then?” Having summed 
up himself and Russia in these memorable words, he strangles 
himself in his cell with the chains that manacle him; while 
his account, following on the preceding quotations, which might 
be multiplied indefinitely, strikes us not merely as an interesting 
piece of criminal psychology, but as the keynote of a psycholo- 
gical theme on which every character plays his variation. 

If we may call this the Dostoevskian theme, the other 
main theme that runs through the book is no less Tolstoyan. 
“A shepherd discusses learning” is the most illuminating 
description of the Russian hatred of reason, science and educa- 
tion. Here is the very voice of Tolstoy: “* Deary me! What 
are we to do! I don’t understand! Can't make out your 
words, let alone your thoughts. You listen what grand words 
they are, just listen! You say ‘scientific’—and I heard the 
word ‘spider,’ and I begin to think that you're a spider and 
are twining your web around me, as though I were a fly. Now, 
you said some time ago, quite incorrectly, that the earth turns 
round. I’ve heard that said before, too. But it only turns 
round because your head turns round with all the books you 
read. And you go shouting, ‘Ha, the earth turns round, 
ha, the earth turns round!’ Just a silly lie, I call it. The 
earth daren’t turn round, men wouldn't stand it.” Nor is it 
only the voice of Tolstoy, for, as Gorki subsequently learns, 
the shepherd meanwhile takes care that his two orphan nephews 
get the best obtainable scientific education at his own expense. 
Taxed with lying, he remarks, “ We-ell, why should I always 
tell you the truth? One frequently gets licked for telling the 
truth.” J. F. H. 


RHODODENDRONS 


Rhododendrons and the Various Hybrids. Second Series By J. G. 
Mitiatis. Longmans. £10 10s. 

Naturalists, gardeners, sportsmen owe a great debt of 
gratitude to Mr. J. G. Millais. Indeed, those who have had an 
opportunity of reading his many books can never cease to 
admire the indefatigable energy and enthusiasm which he 
devotes to the many subjects on which he has written. Sport 
in South Africa and Scotland; the natural history of game 
birds and red deer; two exhaustive treatises, copiously illus- 
trated by the author, on ducks; a monograph on British 
mammals, similarly illustrated; and now of recent years he 
has given to the public two sumptuous volumes on rhodo- 
dendrons. 

The complexity of this last subject is well illustrated by the 
indisputable necessity of a work so large as the one before 
us produced only afew years after Mr. Millais’s last contribution. 
Intrepid explorers in the East, and in particular in China, 
have been rewarded by discovering so many new species, and 
have given so many new opportunities to the industrious 
hybridisers in England and on the Continent, that every year 
sees a succession of beautiful garden shrubs showing improve- 
ment either in foliage, in perfume, in size of truss, or in colour. 

But there are quarrels to be found with the book, and sub- 
stantial ones, too. Perhaps the most important one is that 
Mr. Millais never seems to have made up his mind for whom 
he is writing. Is it for the expert? Is it for the student 
of rhododendrons that Mr. Millais has collected from so many 
sources so much information that must necessarily be second- 
hand? If so one could have wished that the chapter—the 
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most interesting in the book—which contains extracts from 
Mr. Forrest’s diaries and from the journals of other explorers 
to whom rhododendron growers are for ever under a heavy 
debt of obligation, had been longer and fuller. One cannot 
know too much about rhododendrons in their natural habitats, 
and the photographs illustrating this chapter are particularly 
valuable. 

Again, it would have been better if there had been more 
scientific precision in the detailed descriptions of the rhodo- 
dendron species and hybrids; and it is tiresome in searching 
so heavy a book (there is no adequate index) to be referred 
so frequently to Mr. Millais’s previous work on the same subject. 
Perhaps the expert will say that the introductory chapter, 
which describes many kinds of valuable flowering shrubs and 
details the months in which they are in their full glory, is 
more suited for the beginner than for the expert. It is not 
worth while to say that this chapter is irrelevant to a book 
on rhododendrons, for nobody wants to grow rhododendrons 
alone, and the beginner will find this guide to useful and 
beautiful shrubs very welcome. But is Mr. Millais writing for 
the beginner? ‘Then the wish, which in any case one must 
feel, that some day we shall see a.cheaper edition of both Mr. 
Millais’s books on rhododendrons, is reinforced. The valuable 
information in these books could, we presume, have been 
produced at a much lower cost if the coloured pictures had 
been excluded, and even the best coloured pictures give little 
idea of the beauty of the flowers they are supposed to portray. 

But it would be regrettable to close a notice of this book 
on a note of criticism, however sound. The vigorous and 
sympathetic way in which the book is written ; the knowledge 
which Mr. Millais gives us of recent and beautiful introductions ; 
andthe loving study which he has expended upon his work ought 
to ensure for the book a wide appreciation, and the limited 
edition ought to be eagerly purchased. 

There is no doubt that every gardener who can afford the 
large price ought certainly to have the volume on his bookshelf. 


ATOMS 


Atoms and Rays. By Sir Oxttver Lopce. Ernest Benn. 21s. 


Matter and Change. By W. C. D. Wueruam. Cambridge 
University Press. 7s. 6d. 


Each of these two books is by an eminent physicist, and each 
is designed for what is known as the general reader. This 
type of man is assumed to be of moderate or even rather high 
intelligence, but to be ignorant of the subject. He wants to 
know—as quickly and as easily as possible—what all this 
modern physics is about. But it is not easy to write a book 
about a subject so essentially mathematical as physics without 
using advanced mathematics, nor is it easy to explain experi- 
ments to a person who has never had the good fortune to work 
in a laboratory ; so that in fact books of this kind are often 
more useful to persons who have had some training in science 
than to a person whose education has been defective in this 
respect. The uninitiated person is almost sure to want to 
know about the ether. He has heard of it, but his ideas are 
vague, so he turns to Sir Oliver Lodge’s book. What does 
he find. He learns: ‘The Science of Physics asserts that 
the molecules are not really in contact, but are held together 
by a substance which is responsible for their cohesion, and 
which is called the ether.” ‘Ether is only a name for the 
medium through or by means of which electrical force acts.” 
“The planets are welded together into a family by means of 
gravitation, which, again, is due to some unknown properties 
of the ether of space.” ‘A portion of the energy of motion 
of the electron is imparted to the ether in which it is moving.” 
“Locomotion is not to be attributed to the ether, which is 
the most stationary thing we know, perhaps the only stationary 
thing that exists.” ‘Ether . - is probably a billion times 
more massive than water,” and so on. All this is calculated 
to puzzle the plain man. How do we know that anything is 
stationary, for we can only measure the movement of one 
thing relative to another. Is there a distinction between 
“the ether” and “the ether of space”? If the electron is 
“a knot, a strain, a singularity of some kind, in the ether of 
space, through which it moves quite freely, without resistance, 
as if it were perfectly at home, and not of the nature of a foreign 
body,” how does it manage to impart some of its energy to the 
ether? If water is made up of molecules, molecules of atoms, 
and atoms of protons and electrons (both of which are strains 
in the ether), how is it that the ether is so much more massive 





i 


than water? Difficulties such as these at once confront the 
superficial reader. He feels that the universe of the Physicists 
is not merely a very odd affair, but that it is apparently not 
consistent with itself. Perhaps this is the case. Vuolsi cog 
cola, dove si puote cid che si vuole, e piii non domandare, 

If, however, we leave these difficulties aside, and are content 
to believe what we are told without wishing to comprehend 
it, then we must admit that the discoveries of the present 
century are a remarkable achievement. The skill in deyisj 
experiments has been very great; Bohr’s theory of the atom 
has opened new vistas; chemical theory is being revolutionised, 
Sir Oliver Lodge calls attention to the relation of the field of 
electric force of the electron and that of the angular momentum 
of the proton to the quantum of action. This interesting point 
may prove fruitful. But in any event we seem to have to 
face the fact of discontinuities in nature, and must manage to 
adapt our mechanics and our mathematics to deal with the 
new situation. 

Mr. Whetham’s book covers a wide range in a small compass, 
and we are glad that the Cambridge University Press have 
published it at a low price, so as to make it generally accessible, 
He treats the subject in the main experimentally, and gives 
simple and clear explanations of the apparatus used. In this 
way he makes us understand the sort of reasons that there are 
for the modern view of the physical nature of the universe, 
Some of his proofs—e.g., that the velocity of a wave does not 
depend on the density of the water—are very simple and elegant, 
As a whole the book is descriptive rather than theoretical, 
It tells the engineer the sort of facts that are known and the 
sort of experiments that have been used to ascertain them and 
the laws into which these facts are gathered up. Thus it forms 
an admirable introduction, for it contains a great deal of informa- 
tion neatly packed into a small space. But it is not a book to 
stimulate speculation; it is not meant for the philosopher 
who wants to know a little science in order to see whether his 
philosophical theories will fit those of the men of science. There 
is a slight slip in the statement that the atomic number repre- 
sents the number of electrons in the atom, for the medias of 
the atom probably contains electrons. There is also a curious 
misprint in the statement of Kepler’s third law, where “ squares” 
has been turned into “* sequences.” 


WOODCUTS AND AN ETCHER 


The Modern Woodcut. By Hersert Furst. Lane. 42s. 


The Art of Hesketh Hubbard, By HaLpANE Macra.i. Morland 
Press. 10s. 6d. 


A more ambitious scheme than the presentation of an anthology 
of modern wood-cuts lies behind the arrangement of this attrac- 
tive volume. Mr. Furst wishes to illustrate an historical evolu- 
tion which he believes to have taken place during the life- 
time of the European wood-cut. The wood-cut, he points out, 
has never had a clear field as a creative art since its brief spring- 
time in the fifteenth century, but has always been subordinated 
to the interpretation of the inspiration of workers in other arts 
—to the painter, of course, most especially. With the over- 
whelming superiority of photographic processes of reproduction 
the principal end to which wood-cutting has latterly been 
employed is reached more swiftly, faithfully and cheaply. 
Mr. Furst seems to believe that the wood-cut, completely freed 
in the modern world from any utilitarian function, will at last 
enter a lawful majority as one of the pure arts. He would even 
have representation, if present at all, strictly subordinated to 
design, so that the block may exercise unhampered its proper 
function of rousing a pure xsthetic impression. Here he rides 
the high horse of a conviction to the brink of religious fanaticism, 
though it must be allowed to his great credit that this belief 
in a redemption does not lead him to a denunciation of the 
heroes of the older dispensation. His general thinking, though, 
is tinged with the gallant sentimentalism of youthful middle- 
age which loves to imagihe itself the herald, or at least the 
flower-strewer, of a new era. From Aristotle to Darwin, Mr. 
Furst thinks, humanity passed through its adolescence, and is 
at last enjoying, or about to enjoy, existence on a higher level 
of self-consciousness. 

A philosophical aside such as this is not to be taken as typical 
of the criticism in this volume, which is on a less pretentious 
level and evidently the fruit of honest artistic feeling. None 
the less, we cannot help feeling that the doctrine has prevented 
the book from being as satisfactory as it might be. Its dimen- 
sions are inadequate to a thorough historical survey, though 
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generous enough to have given a really satisfying view of the 
work of the last forty years if devoted to that alone. The wood- 
cutter (xylographist, which Mr. Furst uses as the more accurate 
term, does not commend itself to general use), having been 
freed from the necessity of reproducing works whose qualities 
gre dependent upon the exigencies of wholly different media 
(brush, paint, pen or pencil) was at once translated to the rank of 
the pure artist with himself for sole subject. The immediate 

was a lowering of the expressive intensity of the wood- 
cut, a lull caused by the abandonment of those imitative effects, 
such as that of copper engraving by Bewick, by means of which 
the wood-cutters had subtlised their art under a compulsion 
which is to Mr. Furst infamous. The fall in emotional and 
intellectual content was compensated for by a rise in decorative 
value. This was the time of the Vale Press and the predominance 
of men such as Shannon and Ricketts. There is infinitely 
more spirit in the contemporary examples of Mr. Sturge Moore’s 
jonely imaginative vision. At the equal and opposite extreme 
is Mr. Brangwyn’s energetic grand manner, always falling short 
of the serenity of belief, but never lacking the technical sureness 
of a political conviction. Mr. Craig, because of a scruple as 
to the reproductive processes employed for this volume, is 
unfortunately present only in the letter-press. 

The nearer contemporaries are too numerous to be treated 
singly, too diverse to be included in a generalisation. It can 
be said, though, that Mr. Furst includes no example devoid of 
interest and many which draw the attention to repeated examina- 
tion. At the last, the future of the wood-cut as a pure art 
depends on the limitations of its medium. It is certain that 
these may be to some degree extended without abuse, that it 
may become an instrument as resonant as it was to Hokusai 
(by whom a marvellous “waterfall” in colours is given here) 
or as incisive as it was to Holbein and Diirer. Much of the 
modern work seems to us to have a naivety which is not entirely 
unsophisticated. So far its best work has undoubtedly been 
interpretative, and the desire for its theoretic purity may be 
straining it beyond its nature. Art is instinctively generous 
but will not yield itself to the soundest of principles, and the 
artist, if any there be, who pleads the rightness of his desire 
instead of its strength is like a suitor who appeals to a moral 
abstract of which his mistress is innocently unaware. 

Some of Mr. Hubbard’s etchings have a fineness of execution 
which is sensuously pleasing, but too often they are uninteresting 
in conception, that is to say that they lack real form. Reality 
seems to be treated as the direct subject and not sufficiently 
subordinated to the xsthetic subject, the artist’s idea of reality. 
“The Fair Ground” and “* Making the Stack” are on a much 
higher level than most of the examples given, and it is possible 
that the selection as a whole is far from doing justice to the 
artist. 

“Bosboom’s Church,”’ in oils, evokes an affectionate memory 
of that painter’s work, but we cannot see that, as Mr. Macfall 
asserts in his preface, it adds anything to it. Indeed, the preface 
as a whole does that dis-service to the artist of which enthusiasm 
based on feeling instead of understanding is always guilty. 


A DELIGHTFUL VETERAN 


Sixty Years as a Publisher: with Other Essays Somewhat 
Biographical or Autobiographical. By Henry Ho tr. Allen 
and Unwin. 18s. 


These pages record with no particular sequence the author's 
friendships, enthusiasms, and reflections rather than his pub- 
lishing, which he left mainly to others in 1879, or his subsequent 
work as a writer and editor, including Reviews entitled Un- 
popular and Unpartizan. But as a veteran of over eighty, 
Mr. Holt is entitled to “ garrule,” and his retrospect is full of 
humour and good, plain sense about the important things in 
life. He can go back to a time less mad about excitement 
than the present, more gentlemanly in its dealings, and more 
deeply imbued with culture. He has always remained an 
optimist, and has preferred the hero-worship of a few to the 
dictates of fashion or the mob. The great wealth now spread 
over America has, he says, destroyed ideas of select society, 
and promoted selfish ideas of a “ good time” without real 

mess. He is, however, no blind praiser of things past, 
among which he derides the dust-collecting skirts of women 
and gormandising meals of men—sixteen courses with 
half-a-dozen glasses! His authors were his friends, and he 
claimed the right to go on publishing for them when they were 
tempted to go elsewhere. He discovered Turgénief for English 


readers, and did a good deal for educational literature. The 
chief influence with him was Herbert Spencer, but he has 
nothing of the dryness of that prophet; he is full of warm 
humanity, an admirer of physical as well as intellectual beauty. 
He tells us of the narrow ideas of Yale when he entered it 
and of the successful creation of the Johns Hopkins institution. 
One of his friends was the admirable Godkin, who did so much 
for clean American journalism, and at Mr. Holt’s prompting 
removed a “society column” which, after much pressure for 
it, had slipped into his paper, contrary to his principles. We 
find also glimpses of Mark Twain; Whitney, the learned philo- 
logist; Carnegie, viewed exclusively as a “good little man,” 
and others of an earlier time who are less known over here. 
We have not heard of all of them, but we know apparently more 
than young America in being familiar with the happy and 
homely Pike County Ballads of John Hay. We regret that the 
author did not write earlier, when he could have remembered 
jests of which the aroma now only remains. There are, however, 
some good stories. A wave of malaria swept over the Hudson 
in the ‘sixties. One Bonner, a rival in the journalistic world 
of Barnum, 


owned a place in Westchester County in the midst of the malaria, 
which of course he did not wish to occupy. So he published an 
ad. to this effect: ‘‘ For sale: A place where there is chills and 
fever, and which I want to get away from as fast as Fashion will 
take me.” To stop the advertisement, the owners of neighbouring 
properties had to get together and take his on his own terms. 


Once, in a galaxy of financial magnates, Mr. Holt was warned 
by Pierpont Morgan that his handkerchief was hanging out of 
his coat-tail pocket. The right answer to this, which might 
have been remembered or invented, was surely, “Thank you! 
I don’t suspect the company.” 

A long memory brings back a strange and unenterprising 
world. In 1865 the first University Club was founded in New 
York, which two years earlier had but one tailor, hatter, boot- 
maker or barber worth patronising. The spelling of the book 
is American and partly of the simplified order. We find 
“throughout ’” and “thruout”’ on the same page, but Mr. 
Holt does not indulge in these novelties when he wishes to 
impress or move us. Otherwise, he might have referred to 
his “yf,” a spelling we value as a triumph of brevity. He has 
a splendid sense of the importance of the family to the nation, 
and he firmly denounces the semblance of well-meant but 
disastrous Prohibition. Girls can gain to-day by going to 
college, but he doubts if boys can, especially at the tip-top 
places. He is singularly modest about himself, but he clearly 
deserves the account of him we quote from another publisher 
as “‘a most genial and sympathetic companion,” with a “ mind 
full of knowledge in various directions " and “ opinions always 
suggestive and individual.” His book is full of delightful 
enthusiasm. 
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A WISE TRAVELLER 


A Pilgrim in Spain. By Avusrey F. G. Bett. Methuen. 
12s. 6d. 

The author of this book disarms criticism by the wisdom of 
his preface, wherein he gives the best possible advice to anyone 
wishing to see Spain: “If the pedestrian wishes to be less 
inexplicable to the shrewd, practical, conservative inhabitants, 
and to make his path easier, he will have something to sell, 
driving a donkey if his wares are too bulky to be carried on his 
person (little images or pictures of saints are easily carried). 
His whole position is then magically different. He is explained, 
he has fitted himself into the order of things, he has become 
part of the conventional formula under which life is conducted 
and a useful member of the community, instead of a tramp and 
a vagabond.” Mr. Bell gives another good piece of advice, 
to go to the villages even more than the cities, if you want to 
experience the real Spain. 

It goes without saying that a traveller so wise as the author 
thus shows himself to be will certainly produce a better book 
than the average work on Spain, and though it is not a classic 
the present volume is well worth reading. The part to which 
most readers will want to turn first of all is the chapter on the 
region of Las Hurdes. The very existence of the hurdanos 
is one of the most curious phenomena of civilisation ; a popula- 
tion permanently beneath the subsistence level, scratching the 
surface of barren mountain sides in a vain endeavour to make 
them produce a vine or an olive tree, yet refusing to be trans- 
ported free of cost to a less ungracious environment. “ Surely, 
one thinks, if anywhere, health should reign among these 
villages set in chestnuts and fruit trees, with the purest air 
and water, blown upon by the winds across scented solitudes. 
Yet in all that region one meets scarcely a man, woman, or child 
truly robust and healthy. It is partly no doubt a question of 
race and of listlessness born of many generations of neglect and 
misery. The fact remains that the country produces no corn, and 
potatoes are not a very inspiring substitute. . . . The listless- 
ness of the hurdanos is partly due to the fact that much of their 
work proves useless. Wild boars share their crops, devouring 
grapes and tomatoes and pumpkins, and working havoc among 
the plants ; goatherds help themselves to the fruit ; the prickly 
shells that bristle all over the chestnut trees prove many of them 
empty if August continue rainless. . . .” Nevertheless the 
country is magnificent for the foreigner and as full of interest 
as any part of Spain: the roadless villages grow out of the rock 
and precipices, seeming more natural than artificial in their 
essence, and men have degenerated into parasites on the grandeur 
of the barren earth. 

The more usual parts of Spain are adequately described also 
—Seville, Madrid, Cordoba and the two Castilles, and there is a 
slight account of Barcelona and the Mediterranean coast. The 
author has spelt too many Catalan names wrong and has appar- 
ently found very little to say about their chief city : indeed, it 
would have been better to leave Barcelona to a later book when 
less superficial impressions might have been formed. Above all, 
it seems strange to choose a poor photograph of the miserable 
statue of Columbus at Barcelona as the frontispiece: true the 
romance and glamour of Spain has been overdone, but the 
only alternative to these is not the banal. 

It is interesting to read Mr. Bell’s reminder that the sereno 
or night watchman has been the subject of political strife in 
Spain: “It might have been thought that so harmless, useful 
and picturesque a figure, to the foreigner one of the delights 
of travel in Spain, would have escaped the attentions of the 
politician, but this is so far from being the case that a battle- 
royal has sometimes waged round the sereno. One of the 
first acts of the town council of Seville after the proclamation 
of the Republic fifty years ago was to forbid the serenos to use 
the words Ave Maria Purisima ; these words on the lips of an 
official would be a recognition of a religion which was no longer 
that of the State.’ To-day the sereno has once more become 
the centre of a political fight, for throughout Catalonia he has 
been forbidden to sing the hours in Catalan. To anyone who 
knows the Catalan provinces, the effect of this order will be 
understood at once, for the sereno is something of a symbol : 
unlike the policeman, the postman, the frontier guards, he is 
the sole official who is indigenous; he alone is a Catalan, the 
rest Castillians. From his belt hang the front doorkeys of all 
the burgesses, and if you return late at night you must clap 
your hands to attract him in order to get the keys of your own 
house; it is not surprising that you object to him speaking 
what you regard as a foreign invader’s language. 

In conclusion it may be said that Mr. Bell has passed one of 
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the necessary tests for a good writer on Spain—his few 
on bull fights are sensible and unsentimental ; if he or 


else would convince the English public that pianolas are ggm, 


moner than guitars, foxtrots more usual than cas 


football as well played by Barcelona as by Newcastle Unite 
Spain would become more real and intelligible in their eyes, ' 


THE PSYCHOLOGY OF ANIMALS 
They That Walk in the Wild. By Cuartes G. D. Rozzay 


Dent. 6s. 


There is no true literature of animals. All the jungle books, 
from Genesis to Kim, have dealt with them necessarily from ap 
alien point of view, without objectivity of comment. Whe 
philosophy or psychology succeeds in establishing the precise 
interrelations of mind and the senses we shall perhaps be nearer 


to a discovery of the mysterious tie, crudely traced out in 


the 


biological theories of evolution, which binds the two main diyi- 
sions of organic life. At present, however, the literary naturalist 
is credible only when he confines his interpretative fancy 
within the strait-waistcoat of scientific observation. When Mr. 
Roberts says that “faint ancestral memories began to stir ip 
the young puma’s brain,” he is not only ignoring a current 
theory of the automatic behaviour of animals ; he is anthropo- 
morphising with all the extremism, and none of the deliberate. 
ness, of Asop, La Fontaine or Mr. Pat Sullivan, the brilliant 
screen-draughtsman of ‘Felix the Cat.” Indeed, it is difficult 
to imagine any other method of translating the psychology of 
animals into terms comprehensible to our own. One may 
therefore take pleasure in Mr. Roberts’s ambition “to help a 
little forward toward a wider, more tender and more imaginative 
perception of their essential kinship with ourselves” while 
remaining sceptical of the means by which he proposes to bring 
it about—*‘to present them, in their actions and their motives, 


from their own point of view rather than ours.” 


The episodes he relates of these creatures of the Canadian 
backwoods are sensitively planned and vividly written. As we 


read them we feel like hidden wild-life photographers, biding 


our 


time until every jungle bush or arctic boulder yields a beast— 
until that uncanny, graceful, ravenous parade begins, from which 
an ancestor’s itch for uprightness (the unsightly skill of the winner 
of a sack-race) has expelled us for ever. Schopenhauer once said 
that men are the devils of the world, and animals the tormented 
souls. Modern sensibility has gone further in this direction; 
all of us who have ever comraded a dog, cherished a cat or paid 


an attentive visit to the Zoo, have had moods in which 


the 


metaphysical position of mankind seemed stripped even of a 
diabolistic primacy. Mankind, to such a mood, appears an 
unaccountable parvenu species marooned in a middle element; 


despised for its esthetic imperfections by the denizens of 
earth, and disowned, because of its moral shortcomings, by 


the 
the 


deity beyond the sky. Mr. Roberts is, as a rule, strikingly 
successful in conveying, and implanting in the reader, some such 
respect for the integrity of the untamed animal. He describes 
the attack on a walrus herd by an arctic bear and a giant sword- 
fish in such a manner that we can share the feelings of all, without 
attaching our sympathies to any one of the protagonists. This 
is the most convincing of all his narratives; some are marred 
by sentimentalism, others by psychological inconsistencies 
arising from the anthropomorphic intention which has been 
quoted. For instance, Mr. Roberts seems to allow no individu- 


ality to the members of the hive of Bomba, his Queen-Bee, 


and 


yet, in another section, after an exciting account of an eagle 
swooping down to steal fish from a cormorant, he declares that 


Few other birds there were in his colony who would have 


had the mettle, bold as they were, to face the Eagle as 
Black Fisherman had done. 


the 


Why should individual character be given to a bird and denied 
toabee? The analytical methods of the novelist—the measure 
ment of mental processes by foot-rules of cause and effect— 
are partial and approximate in their estimation even of human 
beings. The minds of animals are a dim world to logical enquiry : 
perhaps we shall never be able to perceive “ their essential kin- 
ship with ourselves,” except by the monistic light of imagination. 


What the hammer? What the chain? 

In what furnace was thy brain? 

What the anvil ? What dread grasp 

Dare its deadly terrors clasp? 
Blake’s very choice of metaphor emphasises the inhuma 
of his tiger, and, by forcing our imaginations to accept this 
brings the beast closer to our humanity. 
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TO THE WORLD AND HIS WIFE 
AT WEMBLEY 


Occupying a corner site on the central 
cross-roads in the Palace of Industry at 
Wembley, and offering to the jaded visitor 
welcome opportunity for a rest in its large 
and airy lounge, The British Empire Gas 
Exhibit has become a favourite resort and 
rendezvous of those who desire to inspect 
all the wonders of the Exhibition. Not 
only do they there find rest for their 
bodies, but much of interest for their 
minds—and, not least important, of profit 
to their pockets. 


Of Interest to every Woman 


In the great co-operative Gas Exhibit, all 
the world and his wife will find the very 
latest, most economical and most attractive 
appliances and arrangements for the use of 
gas, both as an illuminant and as a fuel 
for all the many domestic and industrial 
operations in which heat is required. 
They will find ample evidence that gas has 
been proved and certified by the medical 
profession to be the ideal fuel from the 
hygienic stand-point. They will find 
interesting living pictures to demonstrate 
that gas is of service “from the cradle to 


the grave "’ throughout “* The Seven Ages 


of Woman "—and her Man. They will 


see how satisfactorily gas fires can be 
made to harmonise with and complete any 
scheme of furnishing and decoration. 
They will see the most efficient and artistic 
gas lighting fittings and shades. They 
will learn from qualified demonstrators 
how best to cook by gas; how to obtain 
hot water supply by gas ; how to wash 
and iron by gas; and, indeed, how best in 
every way to get the utmost value out of 
every penny spent on “ Mother's Third 
Hand" in the home, or on the Business 
Woman's “Silent Partner’ in Shop, 
Workroom, Restaurant or other sphere 
of her activity. 


—and every Man 
Finally, Mr. Business Man will be able 


to learn much—it would be impossible 
within the limits of any exhibit for him 
to learn all there is to know—about 
“the thousand and one uses for gas"’ in 
commerce and industry. “If it’s heat 
you want, it’s gas you want,” he will find 
to be true of nine processes out of ten in 
every trade—and in the tenth it will be 
coke, which he can gét from the gasworks ! 


EVERYONE SHOULD THEREFORE MAKE A MENTAL NOTE; 


WHEN AT WEMBLEY 
BE SURE TO VISIT 


THE GAS EXHIBIT 


(In the centre of the Palace of Industry) 
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SHORTER NOTICES 


Harbottle: A Modern Pilgrim’s Progress. By Jonun HanrGrave. 
Duckworth. 7s. 6d. 


Wanderlight. By Ernest Raymonp. Cassell. 7s. 6d. 


No writer can be made to answer for his followers, and therefore 
we may not put upon Mr. H. G. Wells the responsibility for so un- 
ashamed an imitation as Harbottle. A poor fumbling suburban finds 
his little domestic world in ruins after the war, and starts off along 
the roads of England to find out where we are and what it is all about. 
Obviously, an excellent plan for a story; better than the Wellsian 
expedient of a rich man’s rambling tour with his doctor in a car. 
Harbottle rubs up against various types of wayfarers and uplifters, 
and of course comes in for sentimental adventures, even falling in 
love with his own son’s wartime girl. Since a pilgrim of this sort 
must needs pass through some actual scenes of post-war England, 
the wanderings of Harbottle have a certain journalistic interest, 
but his author presents him as so feeble and confused that he cannot 
make him a tolerable mirror of the time. 

Mr. Raymond would appear to be better equipped than John 
Hargreave for making a story out of contemporary movements, 
but he has chosen that vastly overworked theme, the ordinary young 
man of the world who is led to take holy orders. In the case of 
Hilary Down (the name, at any rate, is pretty good for an Anglican 
seminarist) no passable basis for a vocation is suggested. Hence 
we cannot wonder that, during his first spell at the theological college, 
Hilary should become entangled with a bright-haired little girl at 
the village post office, and thereby very nearly discover that he had 
shockingly mistaken his own calling. This aspect of life in the Church 

of England has been so mercilessly satirised in the English novel 
since the days of Sinister Street that Mr. Raymond’s young Church- 
men seem rather cheap than mean or malignant. His Hilary, though 
attracted by a mystical Labour leader and deservedly unlucky in 
love, is still in the Church at the end—knowing quite well that there 
is little need to tell England what is the matter with the Establishment 
if such fellows as he are ready “to go forward and be priested.”” Mr. 
Raymond has a rather bright narrative gift. His pleasantest chapters 
describe a happy and original rectory family. 


My Book and Heart. By Corra Harris. Constable. 14s. 


Mrs. Harris is an American novelist who sprang to fame through 
a serial published in the Saturday Evening Post, entitled A Circuit- 
Rider's Wife. Yor that book she drew on her own experiences, for 
she was married to a Nonconformist minister. Here we have set 
down with an unfailing candour the whole of her life. It is really 
remarkable how she contrives to be decently disillusioned without 
cynicism and sentimental without seeming insincere. In almost 
any other writer the phrase that a room was furnished “ like a good 
woman’s heart,” would send the reader shrieking to the bath-room, 
but here it is embedded in a sort of innocent glycerine so that it 
can be swallowed with a certain voluptuousness. Mrs. Harris’s 
prose is exaggerative, but it does set down without faltering the 
emotions which hang round places and the inwardness of personality. 
Her novels must deserve their popularity. Her own later life was 
sad and the loss of her husband and daughter is related with a moving 
directness. Her childhood is described more fancifully and, we feel, 
less honestly, but she gives a pleasant picture of life in a cotton State 
just after the emancipation. We are left with the impression of 
having met a woman of character whose strength has not overcome 
her sweetness, and who sees more clearly, though not farther, than 
many of her contemporaries. 


Question Time in Hyde Park. By the Rev. Ciement F. Rocers. 
S.P.C. K. 6s. 

When the present Bishop of London was appointed, the newspapers 
united in saying that his principal title to fame was his speaking in 
the Park and his success in standing up to the heckling of the London 
working man. Mr. Rogers, who is an open-air speaker for the Christian 
Evidence Society, has compiled four series of questions and answers 
to tell how this kind of thing is done. They show the unchanging 
character of the ordinary Englishman’s religious difficulties, his 
preoccupation with Free Will, the fact of suffering, the Virgin Birth, 
the alleged purposive hardening of Pharoah’s heart, the infinity of 
God and the universe, the conduct of the clergy and the wealth of 
bishops, the Trinity, baptism, and what drives poor girls to shame. 
It is all more than a little pathetic, for the questions tell their own 
tale of perplexity and inward fear. Mr. Rogers has got an immense 
number of answers off pat. He defends many trivialities among 
them, things which must make the job of a Christian Evidence 
advocate a good deal harder than it need be. He has a rather neat 
way of looking a difficulty squarely in the face and passing on. And if, 
as his illustrations imply, he is given to supporting his arguments by 
quotations, not only from the Fathers, but from Dante and Browning, 
the crowd in the Park must look upon him as a real highbrow. 


Big Game and Pygmies. 
Macmillan. 21s. 

It is difficult to know whether to regard this book as a zoological 

treatise of importance or a second Gulliver’s Travels. Mr. Christy’s 

adventures with the Ituri pygmies are scarcely less fantastic than 


By Curusert Curisty, M.B., C.M. (Edin.). 






ee 


those of Swift’s hero, yet at the same time the author has 

to give a satisfactory account of the mammals, birds and reptiles 
of the little-known Congo District. It is extraordinary in how ma 
ways the queer pygmy tribes of the Ituri forest resemble the inhabitants 
of Lilliput. Dwarf buffalo roam the forest for them to hunt. Even 
their methods of hunting are fantastic. Not content with smaller 
game, they will track Okapi, and other big animals, armed with 
“little bows, scarcely eighteen inches long, and tiny arrows, Merely 
straight twigs, the end of which are split, and pieces of green leaf 
inserted instead of a feather.” By dipping their arrows in a poison 


made of powdered black ants, they can kill leopards and giant monkeys. 
Like the rest of the natives of Africa, their greatest luxury is salt, 
and in order to get it would often treat Mr. Christy “‘to a ball in 
his quarters.”” For pygmies are fond of dancing: 

They would all troop out of the forest beating on drums, blowing 
horns or piping queer grass whistles, dancing one behind the other, 
men, women and a host of children, little mites with daubs of red 
or black on their faces. In my clearing they would hitch up the 
drums on a post and begin to beat them in earnest. The grown- 
ups in these dances remain close round the drummers, the younger 
people come next, going round in circles, swaying their bodies 
and patting their little stomachs, while the women, one behind the 
other, some having babies at their backs, shuffle along the other 
way round, all the time making weird gestures and contortions. 


Mr. Christy’s zeal as a naturalist is truly amazing. The principal 
object of his explorations was to find out more about the Okapi. 
Not content, however, with photographing, shooting, and observing 
the habits of this strange animal that looks like a mixture between 
a zebra and a giraffe, he carefully studied as many other inhabitants 
of the Ituri forests as he chanced to meet. Even tsetse flies have 
not escaped his camera, and there is an interesting chapter dealing 
with the insects and diseases of these districts. Every instruction 
is given to the prospective venturer into these regions from how 
to skin animals to the necessary equipment for a trip. The maps and 
photographs, too, are excellent. Although this book may be a little 
too over-crowded with detail to be classed as a perfect travel book, it 
should certainly serve as an excellent work of reference on the Congo. 


Immortality. By Sim Furnpers Perrie and eight other writers 
Edited by Sir James Marcuant. Putnam. 7s. 6d. 


We have already, a few years ago, had one co-operative volume on 
Immortality. Its authors belonged to a definite school of Churchmen, 
while the team got together by Sir James Marchant (a far too facile 
compiler and editor of books) is varied in belief and in occupation. 
Sir Flinders Petrie summarises the ancient Egyptian ideas of the 
life after death. Mr. F. M. Cornford contributes an agreeable and 
scholarly essay on Greek views of immortality. Dr. Adam Welch is 
careful and candid on the idea in the Old Testament. Dr. R. G. 
Macintyre, in his treatment of the Christian idea, is serene but contro- 
versial. He is quite frank about the contradictions between the 
Pauline conception and that which emerges from the Gospels, and he 
affirms that Christianity does not include belief in the immortality of 
the soul by its own nature. Potential immortality, eternal life as a 
destiny to be achieved, is, he maintains, the orthodox Christian 
doctrine. It is curious in these days to come upon a theologian who, 
like Dr. Macintyre, can set aside so much of the old literalism and yet 
hold to a conception that is markedly sectarian. Dr. George Gallo- 
way, whose theme is the philosophy of immortality, is capable of 
misquoting a famous stanza of Tennyson, and of writing a sentence 
such as this: ‘‘The case for immortality would be established if it 
could be shown that the human self is intrinsically eternal.” Quite 
so. Canon Barnes, who, in a chapter on science and immortality does 
himself less than justice, observes that “‘ Christian belief in immor- 
tality will always be associated with, if not based upon, the fact of the 
Resurrection.” Surely not. ‘The number of Christian teachers who 
prefer to ignore the narrative of the physical resurrection is rapidly 
growing ; the number of modern believers who tend to regard it as 
irrelevant is very large. Professor Macdonell supplies an inadequate 
exposition of immortality in Indian thought. He is certainly mis- 
taken in linking the doctrine of reincarnation with the caste system 
as a feature differentiating the Indian system from all others. It is 
pleasant, after ten years, to find Dr. Rudolf Eucken back among a0 

English group; but his essay on the ethical basis of immortality 
contains little more than the familiar sound of a Sunday discourse. 
The volume has a brief introduction by Lord Ernle, which Sir James 
Marchant should have returned with the remark that it had in it 
even less than he is accustomed to put into his own press copy. The 
volume ends with an essay by Maurice Hewlett on immortality in the 


poets. It reveals only that the poets have been anxious for the 
assurance of its truth. 


The Passing of Politics. By Wiu1am Kay Wautace. Allen and 
Unwin. 12s. 6d. 

Mr. Wallace’s title suggests that he is addressing himself to one of 
the greatest subjects of the day—the transition of the Western world 
from the political to the neo-technic age. ‘“‘ The work,” we read on the 
publisher's wrapper, “‘ throws an entirely new light on the true status 
of politics to-day.”” The work, as a matter of fact, touches upon a? 
immense number of subjects. Its 300 pages contain twenty five short 
chapters, so far-ranging that at least half-a-dozen monographs would 
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THE 


Liberal Magazine 


Edited by HAROLD STOREY. 


SIX SHILLINGS A YEAR, POST FREE. 


SEPTEMBER. 
A Sham Treaty. 


Economics of Reparations. 
Record of the Government. 
Work of the Liberal M.P.s. 
Irish Boundary. 

The Building Strike. 


The London Agreement. 
Reparations and Imports 
The Snowden Interview. 
The Trade Committee. 
Anxiety among Miners. 
Mr. Lloyd George on 


Socialism. | From Various Sources. 
Liberty under a Labour Parliamentary Debates: 
Government. Unemployment. 
The Summer School. Naval Policy. 


Russian Treaty. 
Bills of the Session. 
Acts of the Session. 
Government Blue Books. 


Sir Alfred Mond. 

Mr. W. Graham on 
Tariffs. 

Labour Resolutions. 


LIBERAL PUBLICATION DEPARTMENT, 
42 Parliament Street, London. 
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THE LONDON 


LITERARY LOUNGE 


POLITICS HISTORY 
ECONOMICS TRAVEL 
SOCIOLOGY HANDICRAFTS 





Recent and standard works on all subjects are always avail- 
able and visitors are welcome to inspect at their leisure 
the varied contents of our shelves. 


Italian Books.—All interested in Italian literature should apply for 
our classified lists. 

The French section includes novels, drama, history and criticism. 
Educational works in all modern languages. 





BOOKS WORTH NOTING. 

A large section is devoted to books in new condition at greatly 
reduced prices; a list will be sent on application and among them we 
especially note the following :— 
The Memoirs of Harriet Wilson. 2 vols. £220 for £1 2 6. 
Royal Lovers and Mistresses. £1 11 6 for 17/6. 
The Works of Rabelais. 2 vols. £3 30 for £1 15 0. 
The Decameron of Boccaccio. 2 vols. £3 3 0 for 21 15 0. 

(All the above are in Navarre Society Editions.) 





STATIONERY. 
Notepapers of to-day are greatly improved in colour, texture and general 
appearance. Those manufactured exclusively for Messrs. Truslove and 
anson are fine examples of the modern style. Samples will be forwarded 
on application. 


TRUSLOVE and HANSON, 


English and Foreign Booksellers, Court Stationers, 
14a Clifford St. (Que door from Bood St.) T ondon, W.1 

















Lotus shoes are made in character for 
all the occasions of a man’s varied 


and eventful life. For every purpose 
of town and country. For sport. For 
conquest. For fashion. For affairs. 


Prices from 25/- to 45]- 
AGENTS EVERYWHERB 


LOTUS & DELTA 
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The Cider Supreme 


For over 30 years Bulmer’s Champagne Cider 
has been steadily growing in favour till it has 
come to be regarded by the discriminating 
everywhere as the Cider Supreme. Its 
superiority is due to the prolonged and careful 
process by which it is evolved from the 
choicest apples: a process exactly the same as 
that which the costliest Champagne undergoes. 
Its sparkle and effervescence are natural, and 
its remarkably low acidity makes Bulmer's 
Cider the perfect drink for gouty or rheumatic 
persons. 


Sold in all Restaurants at Wembley 


BULMER’S 
CIDERS 


Made only by 
H. P. BULMER & CO., LTD., HEREFORD 


London and Export: Findlater, Mackie, Todd & Co., Lid., 
London Bridge, S.E. 1. 


CII Mm mn 


Provincial Agents on Application. 
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be needed to state even the bare outlines of the principal divisions. 
Mr. Wallace’s design, if design he has, is difficult to grasp. What, for 
example, could any writer hope to do in the space of ten or twelve 
pages on any one of the following themes: the theory of politics, 
political practice, the evolution of constitutional government, foreign 
politics, religion and politics, history and politics, the progress of 
Democracy, the significance of Socialism, the effects of political deca- 
dence? The thing is impossible ; and yet Mr. Wallace, barring his 
wild discursiveness, is more or less on the right line. He has, however, 
made an imprudent attempt to compose a general historico-political 
treatise, as introduction to his proper business, which is a demonstra- 
tion that “the economy of the new age is bursting the bonds of the 
political organisation of society and demands a new scheme of social 
arrangements.”’ That alone, one would have thought, is more than 
enough for one volume, considering the extraordinary mass of illus- 
trative material provided by the post-war world. But Mr. Wallace 
gives himself no chance. By the time he has run over the history of 
Europe from the Treaty of Westphalia to the Treaty of Versailles, 
over foreign policy from Richelieu to Poincaré, and over political 
theory from Hobbes to Woodrow Wilson, he has more than he can do 
to remember, in fifty pages, the heads of what it was that he set out to 
write upon. Inevitably, since he tries to mention everything, he 
comes out with many misleading or foolish things, as for instance: 
** The only period during which England took an active part in foreign 
affairs, in a reai interpretation of the term, was in the days of Disraeli.” 
A place in the sun, he says, is not a political aim. It “political” is 
not the right word to use in that connection, none of us can be said to 

know what we are talking about. Mr. Wallace puts rather well the 

points as to the continuity of French efforts after the hegemony of 
Europe. The kind of interpretation towards which he inclines may 

be inferred from a passage such as this: “‘ The defeat of Germany 

was an historical necessity, and as such inevitable. In no other 

fashion could politics and political methods become so thoroughly 

discredited, and the way paved for the acceptance of a new social 
technique.” Mr. Wallace has evidently read widely, though his 

references are not extensive. He is aware, generally speaking, of 

what is happening in the world of industry, finance, and diplomacy. 

But this book comes to an end before he has contrived to do more 
than indicate in rough terms what it is that politics is passing into. 


Aeschylus: Agamenon, Choephoroe, Eumenides. Rendered into 
English verse by G. M. Cookson. Chapman and Hall. 5s. 
We have seen versions nearer to the Greek than this, but none so 
spirited and picturesque in vocabulary. The blank verse shows that 
Mr. Cookson is a master of the strong, homely yet dignified style of 
Elizabethan tragedy, and thus he is able to bring off in English the 
daring of Aeschylus, and do justice to his grim power as few translators 
have done. He uses nouns like “‘guestling,” “regale”’ and “‘ancien- 
try”; he avoids “das gemeine”’ by using “ nombril” for “ navel”; 
and he clinches the blank verse at the end with a rhyme in Shake- 
speare’s way. He also makes compounds like “‘oath-bounden,” a 
sound method of gaining conciseness which modern poetry has not used 
as it might have. Any page will show the vigour of the rendering, 
and it is a pity the lines are not numbered to facilitate reference. 
Here is Orestes proclaiming his mission of revenge (Cho. 269) : 
Great Loxias’ word shall never play me false, 
That bade me hold upon my perilous way, 
Entoning high, and horrors freezing cold, 
To make hot livers lumps of ice, forthtelling, 
If I tracked not my father’s murderers 
As they tracked him, nor took my full revenge 
With brute, bull-fury gold cannot allay : 
My life must answer for it, charged with all 
Afflictions that can rob us of our joy. 

The Chorus in reply invokes the march of divine destiny : 
Loud is the voice of Vengeance heard, 
When she exacts the debt. 
“To dagger-hand the dagger-law,” 
“The doer quit,”—'tis an old saw, 
Whose salt hath savour yet. 


THE CITY 


USINESS on the Stock Exchange is still somewhat 
restricted, although the undertone is a little more 
cheerful, a much better feeling having resulted from the 

outcome of the London Conference. Abroad, things are rather 
mixed. Even the most somnolent investor is at last becoming 
aware of the state of affairs in China, and the Egyptian Govern- 
ment’s attitude with regard to its loans is not exactly pleasing 
to holders. In fact, there are disturbing signs in various 
quarters of more than one Government or Province going 
“* Bolshy,” as the Stock Exchange would put it, in regard to 
State obligations held by foreigners, whilst numerous public 
utility undertakings owned by foreign investors are finding 
it increasingly difficult to raise their charges sufficiently to 


_ ——_— 


secure profits. The Brazilian trouble, however, appears to 
have subsided, and the sharp improvement in the Argentine 
exchange referred to in a subsequent note is gratifying, as jg 
the increased receptivity of the American market to Europeap 
Bonds. In the past European investors have had many 
headache in respect of their holdings of American State ang 
other Bonds ; in the future it may be the other way round, 
* * * 


On Tuesday a syndicate of American bankers, headed by 
Messrs. J. P. Morgan and Company, offered in New York 
$30,000,000 of Belgian 6} per cent. Bonds. These were issueg 
at 94 and are repayable in 1949. To British observers Belgian 
budgets appear far from satisfactory, for, while three months 
ago it was anticipated that the ordinary budget would show 
a surplus of about frs. 400,000,000, according to the latest 
information there is likely to be a deficit of frs. 1,325,000,000, 
and this assuming that Germany pays the frs. 1,500,000,000 
included in the estimates. The New York loan does not provide 
any new money, but goes to meet the $27,000,000 of Belgian 
6 per cent. Treasury Bonds issued in America in 1920, which 
fall due on January Ist next. I notice, however, that according 
to the cable résumé, the issuing house in New York stated that 
the figures of the new Belgian budget showed a considerable 
improvement and that ‘‘ without the inclusion of supplementary 
credits, and on the assumption that certain payments by 
Germany will be received” (two not entirely negligible 
exceptions), the deficit would be only frs. 2,242,426,188 last 
year. Itis pleasant to note that in these figures the loan was 
promptly oversubscribed in New York. It is difficult to see 
how Belgium can make both ends meet without further large 
borrowings. Last year it was necessary for this purpose to 
raise frs. 1,000,000,000 in loans at home and frs. 400,000,000 
in France, and a good many funding operations will be necessary 
before the problem of Belgium’s enormous indebtedness is 
solved. Still, with European affairs getting a bit more settled, 
this may become easier in the future. From another point of 
view the favourable reception given in America to the Belgian 
loan is encouraging, as if the American investor becomes more 
receptive to European loans, the straightening out of European 
financial affairs will be rendered smoother. My own advices 
from New York indicate that, owing to money there being so 
plentiful, the demand for European Bonds is much more active, 
and that the last has probably been seen of 8 per cent. yields 
being necessary if the American public is to be tempted into 
this class of security. 

* * * 

A well informed friend in Wall Street writes me as follows: 

In general, business is picking up in the United States. This is 
partly psychological, because everybody talks optimistically, partly 
on account of the good crops for which high prices are being obtained. 
In consequence of this, the farmers have again money to spend, 
and perhaps more important still, are able to repay their frozen 
debts to the banks. This is very evident already in the bank reports 
from the Middle West, where a very considerable number of smaller 
concerns, particularly in Minnesota, the Dakotas, etc., were very 
close to being wiped out. I am, personally, a great believer in the 
theory that the prosperity of this country depends 75 per cent. on 
agriculture and chiefty on cereals. 1 feel rather strongly that as the 
farming population has money to spend again, there will be buying 
of all sorts of semi-necessities and semi-luxuries, among others, 
automobiles. This will help the rubber, the steel and the tyre 
industries. 

Stocks in both retail and wholesale concerns are practically non- 
existent, and will be replenished with vim as soon as the buying 
demand becomes somewhat acute. I believe that this movement 
has started and is only held back to some extent by the uncertainties 
of the Presidential election. I am, however, of the opinion, and 
incidentally most of the serious financial and business opinions, 
both East and West, are, that Mr. Coolidge will be re-elected. It is, 
in my opinion, quite probable that after the election we will have 
quite a boom in business. 

* * * 

Tea shares boiled over on Monday, reaching unheard-of 
prices, and as a natural consequence there has been some 
reaction. Indications point, however, to a continuance of the 
rise. The Argentine exchange has risen sharply. _A week ago 
the Argentine gold dollar fetched 41}d.; now it 1s or 
which is the highest quotation since March last, when 1 
touched 433d. Buenos Aires and Pacific Ordinary, which oo 
recommended here a fortnight ago at 83, are now quase 
85, and Piccardo y Cia, the Argentine Tobacco concern, hay 
were at the same time strongly tipped at £7 1s. 8d. my : 
Participating Preference and £6 10s. for the Ordinary, )V 


risen sharply to £8 5s. and £7 10s. respectively. 
il = A. Emit Davies. 
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First Review :— 
“I enjoyed it very 
much.” 


—Referee. 


7/6 net 





Jungle-born 
by John Eyton 


Author of “ Expectancy,” etc. 


SECOND REVIEW :—" This charming story of a new 
Mowgli justifies Mr. Eyton’s challenge to Kipling. 
It is very delicately, very delightfully told, and 
frames in the atmosphere of wild life an idyllic love 
story. It must be recognised as a distinct achieve- 
ment.” —Wesiminster Gazette. 











Third 


Economics for Helen | i=p-exico 
by Hilaire Belloc 


“ A quite first-rate elementary text book. We recom- 
mend it with great confidence. When next we are 
asked what book we suggest as an introduction to the 
s'ady of modern economics, we shall have no hesita- 
uon in replying: * You should first get a copy of 
“Economics for Helen.””” ”°—New Statesman. 

“ Read ‘Economics for Helen.” ” 


—Mr. G. D. H. Cote. 


5/- net 








WRITE FOR THE ILLUSTRATED AUTUMN LIST OF 
J. W. ARROWSMITH (London) LTD., 


6 Upper Bedford Place, Russell Square, W.C. 1. 
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& practical piece of furniture. Each section ¥ 
[S| = its neighbour by means of practically in- 
5 ble and perfectly fitting joints, and the units A 
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>) appearance of one solid piece. 
i andsome Illus, Catalogue Free, |} 
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Library Specialists, OXFORD 
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OOKS.—Aphra Behn’s Novels, best Edit., 1915, 6 vols., £3 3s. ; 

4 alter Besant’s London, complete in 1o large handsome vols., 1909, 

6 vats! an, £20, price (12 12s.; Traill and Mann Building of Britain and the Empire, 
3 ont ae morocco, fine set, 1914, £6 6s.; Robinson’s Old Naval Prints, 
i's Bs wick Pupers, with 24 coloured illus. by Aldin, r91o, 2 vols., 218. ; 

Old St oe Motive in Literature, 1919, 6s. ; Ainsworth’s novels, Jack Sheppard, 
tes, Edit a ete., 11 vols., illustrated, 308.; Boccaccio’s Decameron, coloured 
Male ef e Luxe, numbered, signed by the Artist, 18s. 6d.; New Letters and 

The World Jane Welsh Carlyle, 2 vols., r1s. 6d.; Leonard Merr.ck’s rst Edit. 
He ings, 1900, 25s.; One Man’s View, 1897, rare, sos.; The Position of 

E k Jack IQII, 12s. 6d.; Roberts The Book Hunter in London, 1895, 218. ; 
1908, 128. 6d a a 1st edit. Romance and Reality, 1911, Great English Novelists, 
Heater - : each ; Pollard, Secret Societies of Ire'and, 1922, 6s. 6d.; Allan, Book 
Myers, Pesta, 1922, 118. 6d., Mathews, Annals of Mont Blanc, 1898, 11s. 6d. ; 
Punch First - sms of the Living, 1918, 8s.; Waley, Chinese Painting, £3 13s. 6d. 
Novels, ~ — vols., bound in 25 vols., half-morocco, £12 128.; Anthony Trollope'’s 
Alastair sos. 1874, £3 108. ; Oscar Wilde, The Sphinx, illustrated and decorated 
Wilde 9 Study ben ; Oscar Wilde, Salome, 1912, illus. by Beardsley, 15s. ; Oscar 
1904, 25s, + rd y Stuart Mason, 1905, 218.; Oscar Wilde, Sebastian Melmoth, 
Wilde’ ik ar Wilde, An Ideal Husband, rare rst edition, 1899, {2 108.; Oscar 
258. ; field’ Th 21s.; Max Beerbohm’s Rossetti and His Circle, 1922, rst edit., 
only LT § The Dream, signed copy, 358.; Walter de la Mare, Thus Her Tale, 
Noveis, 6 mE ;, Vailima, Stevenson, fine set, 26 vols., £38; Henry Kingsley’s 
have failed to A a calf, gilt, {2; send for catalogue. If you want a book and 
WANTED" elsewhere, try me. I am the most expert book finder extant. 

1896 : Jowett" -—Machen, Chronicle of Clemendy ; Housman, Shropshire Lad, 
Atabian ~e a 5, vols. ; Farrer, Eaves of the World, 2 vols.; Tweedie, 
-—BAKER’S GREAT BOOKSHOP, John Bright Street, B rmingham. 


To Enjoy 
Cigarettes 


Do not be misled 
by ex‘ravagant 
claims advanced Ur. J. Miltheg. 

on behalf of inferior cigarettes. 

For a really good cigarette there is 
only one brand that will satisfy—De 
Reszke—the master blend of England's 
master blender, Mr. J. Millhoff. 
Once you try them you will <= 
prefer them—always—because 
of their superlative quality, 
fragrance and harmlessness 
To enjoy smoking get— 


DeReszke 


CIGARETTES 


American 
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Blend 








J. Millhoff & Co. Led. 














THE LIFE-BOAT 
SERVICE 


1824 1924 
“!] APPEAL 


to the men and women of our Empire, and, indeed, to all those 
who value the practical example of heroism and humanity, to give 
nerous! in ce: of this great Service.” —H.R.H. Ez 
RINCE OF W. . K.G., President of the Royal National Life- 
boat Institution. 


WILL YOU RESPOND TO THE PRINCE’S 
APPEAL? 


The Institution needs ennually 


1,000,000 FIVE SHILLINGS 

to provide and maintain the Lifeboat Service. 
Please send your 5/- to-day and be “ONE IN A MILLION.” 
When you go to Wembley, Visit Lifeboat House, Admission Free. 
LORD HARROWBY, GEORGE F. SHEE, M.A, 
Honorary Treasurer. Secretary. 


LIFE-BOAT HOUSE, 22 Charing Cross Road, W.C. 2. 


























ATE ED lalallala ten tentent 
* Facts are stubborn things.” 


BURGLARIES ARE ON THE INCREASE. 


Provide against loss by insuring with the 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE CO., LTD., 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 1. 


X\S0 Ee 


OOK BARGAINS.—Dictionary of National Biography, with 
Supplements, thin paper, 23 Vols., complete set £21; 
Balzac’s Novels in English, 58 Vols. £12; Trollope’s 

Barchester Novels, 8 Vols., 258. ; Pepys’ Diary by atley, 10 Vols., 
best edit., {7; Cameron Etchings, 42s.; Jones’ Dictionar. Foreign 
Phrases, 7s.; Rabelais’ Works, 2 Vols., illus. (638.), 355- atalogues 
free. Rare and out of print books supplied. Please state wants. 
Libraries or small parcels of books purchased.—HOLLAND BROS., 
21 John Bright Street, Birmingham. 


REAL SAVING. We TURN—Overcoats, Suits, Costumes, 
etc., guaranteed as new. Descriptive Price List free, or send garments 
for free estimate.—Lonpon Tourninc Co. (Dept. E), 16 Chardmore Road, 
*Phone: Dalston 4777. New garments also made. 
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LECTURES, ETC. 


SEPTEMBER 6, 1944 


TRAINING CENTRES 





BIRKBECK COLLEGE. 
(University of London 


) 
Principal: GEORGE SENTER, D.Sc., Ph.D., F.I.C. 


Evening Courses for the Degrees of the University of London in the 
FACULTIES OF ARTS, SCIENCE AND LAWS. 
Courses in Classical French, English, German and Italian Literature and Language. 
Open to Non-University Students. 

Studentships to the value of over {700 are awarded annually to students of the College. 

Calendar 1s., by post 1s. 4d. Prospectus free. 
For full particulars apply to the SECRETARY, 

BIRKBECK COLLEGE, Ferrer LANg, E.C. 4. 





Aros D in the promotion of a fuller understand- 
ing of “especially of Music) in this country, should write for a 

of Arthur Hirst’s Lectures, to Taz Lecture AGENCY, Outer 
Temple, W. 





“YRAVEL, HOTELS, ETC. 
WORLD TOUR DE LUXE, 


with N. S. BISHOP, F.R.G.S., 
visiting INDIA, BURMA, CEYLON, MALAY, JAVA, CHINA, JAPAN, HAWAII 
ISLANDS, AMERICA. 
Seven and five months’ tours leaving October 17th and January 2nd. 
Also four months Tour de Luxe to 


INDIA, BURMA, CEYLON on October 17. 
PRIVATE SOCIAL TOURS, 159 Auckland Road, London, $.E. 19. 


REFORMED INNS. 

INNS AND HOTELS managed by 
PEOPLE’S REFRESHMENT HOUSE ASSOCIATION, LTD. 
Ask for Descriptive List (Gratis). 

P.R.H.A., Ltd., St. George’s House, 193, Regent Street, W. 1. 
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LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 


T= BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 37 Lans 
downe Road, Bedford.—Pgincipal : Miss STANSFIELD. Students are trained 
in this College to become Teachers of Gymnastics. The Course of 
extends over 3 years, and includes Educa’ 
System, Massage, Dancing, Hockey, ; 
£165 per annum.—For prospectus apply SECRET, owz€* 


COLLEGE FOR TEACHERS. 


jo ROREEt EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE, GROVE HOUSE 
ROEHAMPTON LANE, 8.W.15. Demonstration School: Colet : 

W. Kensington, W. 14. rman, Mr. C. G. Montefiore, M.A; Hon, 
Treasurer, Mr. W. H. Ogston. Secretary, Mr. Arthur G. Symonds, M.A—po, 
information concerning Scholarships, Loan Fund and Grants from the Board of 
Education, apply to the Principal, Miss LAWRENCE. 


SCHOOLS 
MALTMAN’S GREEN, GERRARD’S CROSs. 


Head Mistress: Miss CuamBeErs, Girton College, Cambridge, late Heag 

Mistress of the Huddersfield High School. The aim of the School is 49 
develop the character, intellect and healthy growth of the child for the good of 
community; to encourage self-expression, to increase resource and initiative by 
prastent work, The girls will be prepared for the Universities, the Medical Pro. 
ession and for advanced work in Music or Art. Fees, inclusive of Eurh 
Elocution, Dancing, Cookery, 200 guineas a year. Gerrard's Cross is 300 ft. above 
= level and is on gravel soil. The house is delightfully situated in its own grounds 
of 15 acres. 








| 











SCHOOL FOR LITTLE CHILDREN. 


YY Sob ices. HOUSE, CHINBROOK ROAD, GROVE PARK, 
S.E. 12.—Healthy, happy home life for a limited number of boarders 
Entire charge taken if desired. Children admitted from 3 years of age, 
The teaching is based largely om Montessori system combined with the most recent 
methods of modern ucation.—Full particulars from the Principal, Miss 
MILDRED STEELE. 





HACKERAY HOTEL, opposite the British Museum, Great 
Russell Street, London, W.C. 1. and well-appointed Temperance 
Hotel. Perfect sanitation, fi floors, telephone, night porters. 

Bedroom, Breakfast and Attendance from 8s. 6d. per — per person. Full tariff 
on application. Telegrams: “ Thackeray, London.” Telephone: Museum 1230. 





ASTBOURNE FOR SUNSHINE. (Easily first in official 
records for 1923) VEGETARIAN Guest House, 2 Jevington Gardens. 
Best locality. mtial. Tennis.—Mrs. RoGers (cookery diploma). 





(, Coe PARK, Isle of Wight.—Vegetarian Guest House ; 
Roomy country house and garden; beautiful wood and down country ; 


easy access al! parts Island; large libtary.—Mrs. WyNNeE. 


RovanmMourz WEST.—Croham Hurst Boarding House, 
Durley Road. Few minutes from Cliff lift, trams and shops. Gas fire in 
bedrooms. Quiet comfortable quarters.—Apply Miss K. M. ELtts. 


EAUTIFUL BUTTERMERE.—Best rambling centre in Lake- 


land. Boasting. mountain air; wildest scenery. “ Victoria.” R.A.C. 
listed hotel. Pleasanter for having no licence. Season tariff {4 48. Quiet 
time £3 38. Taxi from Cockermouth. 


TO BE LET 


Te Country Lovers.—A retired professional woman offers a quiet 
comfortable home to a married couple or ladies on moderate terms. Bath- 
room with geyser, indoor sanitation. Garden. Lovely country. Five 
minutes from Crowborough Station and Post Office and Church.—Apply Mrs. 
GREENWOOD, St. Martin’s Cottage, Jarvis Brook, Sussex. 


LDC D COTTAGE, perfect condition, to let furnished, 

or 18 months, 2 guineas week. Five bed, bathroom (h. and c.), two 

sitting, kitchen, studic, half acre garden; 750 ft. up; lovely country; near 

village, two hours’ London ; et 17, NEw STATESMAN, 10 Great 
Queen Street, Kingsway, London, W.C.2. 


O LET.—Furnished, 2 rooms and kitchen on Small Holding. No 
eam. Daily woman, if 2—~Miss SHarp, Tutts Clump, Reading, 























ROM OCTOBER, at low rent: Very roomy Barge-Houseboat ; 
moored foreshore Burnham-on-Crouch ; station 20 minutes. Full inventory, 
—Further eee from Box 16, THE NEW STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen 

Street, London, W.C. 2. 


OUNTRY House Accommodation for Pa 
Suites, etc., in London.—-TOWN & COUNTRY AG 





Guests, also Flats, 
CY, 48 Dover St., W. 1. 


ORVA HOUSE, PORTEYNON, SWANSEA.—BOARDING 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS on sea coast in beautiful Gower Peninsula. New 
educational idea's. Healthy country life. Special coaching if required.— 

Principals: MARGARET I. MITCHELL, B.A. Hons. (Lond.), and Nancy Ewsox, 

L.R.A.M. 


HANTRY MOUNT SCHOOL, BISHOP’S STORTFORD. 
Head Mistress: Miss Estuer Case, M.A. (Girton Coll., Camb.). 
Second Mistress: Miss Estersrook Hicks, B.Sc., Londcn. 
A SOUND EDUCATION FOR GIRLS FROM 8 TO 18 YEARS OF AGE. 


LBERT BRIDGE SCHOOL FOR BOYS AND GIRIS— 
Apply Mrs. E. M. Spencer, 111 Albert Bridge Rd., S.W.11. Tel.: Latchmere 4252, 











Brney COURT, MITCHELDEAN, GLOS. FounpgEp 188). 
A school com enctal education with agricultural and other practical 
work. Special atten Apply Sacretaay, 


"THE GARDEN SCHOOL (Ballinger), Limited, Great Missenden, 
Bucks. Good general education on natural lines. Principles of “New 
Ideals in Education” app'tied. Individual time-tables. Preparation for 

Matriculation or Res; if aptitude is shown. Special attention to Music, 

French, Arts, Crafts, Dalcroze Eurhythmics, Margaret Morris Dancing, Drama, 

Gardening, Cookery, . Preparatory Montessori House for Boys and Girls 

from 3 to 9 years.—Principals: Mrs. C. H. NICHOLLS and Miss J. S. MANVILLE. 


THE CHILDREN’S HOUSE,. NORTHWOOD HALL, 
NORTHWOOD, MIDDLESEX.—A ~€o-educational Boarding School for 
oung Children. New era ideals followed, the aim being to promote natural 
individual development. No day pupils. 
Particulars from the Principal, Mrs. Grant Kino. 


EIGHTON PARK SCHOOL, READING.—A aker Public 
School for Boys from 12 to 19 years. Large, well- park; moders 
buildings, including Hall, Library, Formrooms and three Science 

The School is recognised by the Medical Council for 1st M.B. work. Pro 
pectus from the Heapmaster. 


FAST ANGLIAN SCHOOL, BURY ST. EDMUNDS— 
A Public Secondary Boarding School for Boys. Excellent health record; 
dry, bracing climate. Recently enlarged. Thorough modern lines ; 
preparation for universities, professions, commerce, etc. Fees moderate.—Apply 
H , Joun W. Skinner, M.A. 


to delicate and backward boys. 

















MISCELLANEOUS 


p2 aw Secretary (good sailor) offers services, any capacity; 
care of children, etc., in returm for part passage.—Box 14, NEW STATESMAS, 
ro Great Queen Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 








TYPEWRITING, TRANSLATIONS, ETC. 


‘T YPEWRITING, DUPLICATING and REPORTING of 

every description intelligently and promptly executed. Expert 
reporters available for every class of meeting. Temporary shorthand- 
typists provided.—METROPOLITAN TYPING AND REPORTING OFFICE, 
75 Chancery Lane, W.C.2. Tel. Holborn 6182. (Removed from 27 Chancery Lane.) 


UTHORS’ MSS., PLAYS, &c., accurately and promptly typed by 
experienced typist.—Mrs. Brooker, 16 Buckingham Place, Clifton, Bristol. 


UTHORS’ MSS., etc., TYPED.—Work called for. Temporary 
Stenographer always available.—Miss RoBERTS, 5 High Holborn. 














M SS. of all kinds promptly, accurately typed by expert.— MARGARET 
GALBRAITH, 113 Fowler’s Walk, Ealing, W.5. "Phone. Ealing 2520. 





LITERARY 


HORT Stories, Articles, etc., wanted for America. Send MSS. to 
Dept. S., AMERICAN LITERARY SERVICE, 261 Mansfield Road, Nottingham. 





[_ “2 TEACHER of German.—Seeks Private Pupils or Transl 
tions. German acquired abroad. Terms moderate.—Box 15, New STATESMAS, 
10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 


— 


PMOTOGRAPHY —Gres your Kodak films to be developed by 





Mr. James Bewury (The Studio, Lesbourne Road, Reigate, Surrey), 
wits ogee then : attention and get the best possible picture to 
every exposure, the “ intensifying, when necessary, of underexposed 
aegatives. Prints returned within 24 hours. a: 
Quarter te 
-{-~ Postcard sise. 
Developing a « ++ 3% per dos. o 3s. 6d. per dos. 
Prints eo et es —— -- gs 6d. 








| Ba TO WRITE Articles and Stories. Earn while learning, 
Illustrated Booklet free.—Regent Institute, 13J Victoria 8t., Leadon, 8.¥- 





ad 

R*4L,, HARRIS —Lawis | snp HoMESrom® 
Direct from the Makers. Amy Length Cut. Patterns Free. State 

desired.—_NEWatL, 104 Stornoway, Scotland. o 





OCKROACHES eradicated by “ Blattis,” scientific remedy . 
vented by E. Howarth, F.Z.S. Harmless to domestic animals. Tins "hook, 
2s. 8d., 58. post free from sole makers, HOwARTHS, 473 Crookemoore 

all Boots branches 
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